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HISTORY 


Alexander’s Brief History of the Hawaiian 


People, by W. D. ALEXANDER. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 341 
pages ; $1.50 


‘ . . . . . . . . . 
This work, spent peties by order of {the Hawaiian Board of 
simple, i _and trustworthy account of the googrags 

t civil polity and religivus rites of the Hawai t 
digest of recent history down to the reign of the deposed "Queen 
ous illustrations, excellent maps in color, tables showing condition of trade and indus- 
try, changes of lation, etc,,a key to the pronunciation of Hawaiian words, and a 

a are valuable and attractive features of the book. It will be cae 


| anode sondinn oo in view of the recent revolution and 
tions between the Hawarian visional Government and the United 


Barnes’s General History of the World, :2mo, 


HELPS FOR 


Methods and Aids in History. 


A Pathfinder in American History. 


For the use of Teachers, Normal 
Sch te. 


cloth. Profusely illustrated with maps and engravings. Price, $1.60 | nile 


This well-known and highly successful text-book has been reset in new type and 
is now printed from new electrotype plates. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL HISTORIES OF AFERICA 
Barnes’s Primary . $.60 Eclectic Primary . $ .50 
Barnes’s Brief. . . 1.00 

Eggleston's First Book. . $ .60 
Eggleston’s U.S. . . . 1.05 


Distinguishing Features : Charm of literary style, clearness and lucidity of arrange- 
ment tracing cause and effect, discrimination in selection of topics, profusion and apt- 
ness of illustration, and perfection of mechanical execution. 


HISTORY PRIMERS 
Valuable alike for class use and for reference. 35 cents each, including ; 
Greece Old Greek Life Geography 
Rome Roman Antiquities Egypt 


Europe France Medizval Civilization 
Roman Constitution 
History Section of our list describes Histories of England, France, Rome, Greece, 


etc., etc., by such well-known authors as Fisher, Swinton, Thalheimer, Adams, Free- 
man, and others, besides several Genera! Histories, 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price—special terms for introduction. 
Catalogue Sections and Educational Bulletin free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


New Eclectic U. S. 1.00 | @t 


Among the distinctive features of the vol- 
ume are the following:—Hints on Conduct- 
Recitatio and Outsid 





Books to buy first, Famous Sayings of Emi- 


nen men, etc., etc. 
. Let Him First Be a Man 
biefly lati to ed tion and 
ure, by W. H. Vexastx, LLD. Price 
of the distinguished Educator, Hor. 
E. Wire, LL.D., Author of The 
.” ete. Dm. VENA- 
BLE’s New book, “ Let Him First be a Mi 
is a most valuable contribution to our 


an 
tence as this!) of 
rey in 
poetry, and m: the author's 
are real gems. 





TEACHERS 


Teachers’ Assistants 
Fobes’ “ Five Minute” Books 
Feepeses | by Wares K. Foszs. Price % 


Five Mirvre Deciamations, Part I. 
Five Mincre Decuamarions. Part II. 
Five Mivvre Recrrarions. 

Five MryvTe Readies. 


Little Pieces for Little Speakers 
Contains a large number of short pieces in 
eee for various occasions. Boards, 530 


Excellent Quotations 


For home and school. Selected for the us® 


School Exibitions 
Speaking Pieces 
For Little Scholars and Older Pupils. By 
ExLen O. Pecx. Boards, 50 cents. 


In Press 
The Poet and The Man 


Recollections and Apgrestotions of James 
Bern Lowe . UNDERW author 


7 a a wl “ Handbooks of lish 
Elementary Woodwork 


By Georoz B. Kizox. Cloth. Fully Mlus. 


Froebel Letters 
Explaining his T of Education. Edited 
Wasteroy AH Mznsinn Wh sortie 
Cloth (about) $1.00. ; ' 


Pieces to Speak 


Original Pieces by Emma L. Bewepicr. 





mailed free. 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Our complete catalogue 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St., Boston. 








A NEW TEXT-BOOK IN LOGIC. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


By Noau H. Davis, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia. Pp. 


By mail $1.00. (/ust Ready.) 
This book is designed asa text-book for undergraduates. 


208. 12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


It comprises the body of approved logical doctrine, so that in a limited time a 


student may acquire a rounded knowledge of the fundamental forms of thought, and be prepared for the pursuit of the philosophical sciences, 
Those who wish to go beyond the elements will find.much additional matter in Zhe Theory of Thought, by the same author. 


Prof. Davis says in his pretace: “In the preparation of the present text, I 
have tried to be clear, simple and true, and to mitigate the natural severity of the 
subject by copious illustration. The care I have taken, and my experience of 
more than twenty years in teaching Logic, lead me to hope that my fellow teach- 
ers and their scholars will find the treatise well adapted to their wants, and that it 
will therefore tend to promote the study of this admirable and invaluable science. 
A peculiar feature isa is appended to each chapter. Many standard exer- 
cises have been retai and many new ones introduced. They have been care- 
fully arranged in progressive order, in correspondence wi:h the increasing com- 
plexity of the subject. I would suggest that the working of the preces alone. 
without any recitation of the text, will insure a more satisfactory oe ° 
elementary logic than the closest reproduction of the text, the praxes being 
omitted.’ 

“Tam only sorry that it arrived too late in the year for me to introduce it into 
my under graduate class of 35 students.” Wittiam O. Kronn, Ph, D., Degart- 
ment of Psychology, State University, Champaign, Jil, 

“ The though: is very clear and concise as well as vigorous and inspiring.” T. 
C. Karns, Asso. Prof. of Philosophy, University of Tennessee. 

“ Attractive, Compact, and Practicalf”\Geo. Huntincton, Prof. of Logic, Carie- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn. 

“It is enough to say that the book is characterized by the author’s usual de- 
lightfully clear and compact style ; and that in point of arrangement and treat- 





Ment of the subject it is far superior to other works having the same aim.” —W-». 
Dinwippie Jr., Greenwood School, Greenwood, Va, 


“In an experience of more than thirty yearsasa student of 

t to college classes, I have not before seen a trea 
vis has packed into a small velume a full ) f deductive logic— . 
allso admirably classified, defined, and exemplified by illustra 

be readily com rehended by college and 
tlitary Inst., Marion, Ala. 


of the sub 
this. Dr. 


Supt. Marion 


“Familiarity with his excellent ‘Theo 


useful treatise in the present one.”—Prof. 
of New York, 


“It came too late for this 


ic, and asa teacher 
80 valuable as 


jon and praxis as to 


high school classes.” J.T. Murrez, 


of Tho: 


ht’ prepared me to expect a 
eoRrGE B, 


EWwCoMB, College of the City 


ar but I expect to useit next year.””—Co ws 


Denny, Professor of Mental Philosophy, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
“Shall use it with my classes hereafter.”—Jno, P. Frurt, Professor of Philoso- 


phy, Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. 


“* Most admirable in thought, style and arrangement.""—W. A. Cuanpier,D. D., 


President Emory College, Oxford. Ga. 


“ The author has thoroughly mastered his subject and explained it with clear- 


ness and exactitude.""—Rev. STanis.aus Fitts, 


Dame University. 


ofessor of Philosophy, Notre 


A sample copy will be sent to any teacher on receipt of 75 cents. 4déress, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


ee eh td 
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A Pencil 
is a Pencil 


in one sense of the word, but if you 
want an agreeable surprise—if you 
wish to be delighted with the latest 
advance in the pencil world, a pencil 
whose lead is as smooth as VELVET, 
the finish like GLASS, retains its 
point, will not break in sharpening, 
you must get the 


AMERICAN «VELVET LEAD” 
~ PENCILS, “GLASS FINISH.” 


Five Samples will be mailed you 
postpaid for 10 cents. 


American Pencil Co. 


&O0 Howard Street, 
NEW YORK. 












Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 











Alfred | L. Robbins Co., 


Scien 
7 rational School 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) ) 
179 & 181 Lake Street, 
ti] CHICAGO. 


Makers of High-Grade Science 


—— Jor Schools and 


am’ Valveless Air Pumps, Double 

Acting Static Electrical Ma- 

chines, School Dynamo, Sol- 
ar Micrescepes, Electrical 

Test Instruments and 
Medern Educational 
Appliances of all 
kinds 


















Catalogue and SPEcIAL 
Net PrRIcEs On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue Scuoor Journat, 





The finest wality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes,Schools,etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Pricer 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUND2Y, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0, 






The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co,, 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS, —1893 


JANUARY i, 1893. 


Assets, $13,433,668.21. Liabilities, $'2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘estimate’ 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age, 





Iwas bornonthe. si 


intheyear 


My name is 





My address is 


QUEEN & CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Rlectrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 















Place Your 
ect IN EVERY Orders 
ESSENTIAL Now. 
& FF F F QuALITY Fob 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM densed Cata- 
logue 219. 







Send 2 cent stamp for sample card 
of School and Commercial Pens 


ECLECTIC PEN CO. 
GLOBES 

MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 





Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 











From an original, on ordinary paper With 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 











a Potter & Putnam ples. AGENTS WANTED. 
_ 44 £. r4th St., LAWTON & CO., 
"SSS New York. 20 VESEY ST., NEw York. 
BaDcts and MeDals of Gold or Silver 
FOR GRADUATES OR 
COMPETITION. 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite as stimulating as a medal for merit in any department of 
school work. SCHOLARS will require CLASS PINS OR RINGS as an emblem 
of pleasant school associations. S AND BUTTONS for a. 
Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PIN 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 
Manufacturer. 


“E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JOHN STREET. NEw YORK, is the most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with = — I have ever dealt. 
R. BincHaM, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 








Lehigh Blackboard Cloth sirens wanvtacturagto, 


Blackboards 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“Everything forthe Sehool-room’” 


” | MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDSs, 


Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c., 











FISTERBROOK 5S <= 


SSTESEEL, EP ESNTSS.j ISTERBROOK STERL PEN C0., 26 John $., H. Y. 


No. 333. 






Standard School Numbers. 


<Q sss, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


Extra Fine. For sale by ‘al Stationers. 
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School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


HAMMOND LEADS THE WAY. 











W by ? 
Because in speed the fastest, 
the writing (on paper of any 
width) always in sight, the 
alignment remains perfect, it 
manifolds well, and its super- 
ior construction makes it most 
durable. - “ - * - 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 
tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III. 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
tional Literature and _ Criticism. V. 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 


gogy. 
Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 





Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 








Universal ncyovard. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


- Eas d Street, 
9 West 14th 8t., New York. 447-449 ‘on 









ldeai Keyboard. 


The Universal has the type- 
bar touch. Send for a circu- 
lar describing Se Sor 
ment. - - 


Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Go-Orrrative Association, 


Seeks Teachers who are 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





H Y Get places fer Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 
Fee, but Depend on Results. 
316! Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher's Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & 0O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE &GENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 37: Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 120)6 So. Spring & St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








those wishing « tae Bey 2 a So te Bite. y ieee Or ast Vine Bireet, 
ac a "id" ™m 
increased salary should - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all of the United States. T Teachers 
desiring to habeas a = for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting ae calls for such 
teachers at all —~——4 of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who are seek ng po poene or pro- 
motion. We have secured over one hundred positions during the past year in New York Send 


stamp for Application Form. fy" p FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. N. N. Y, 
THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, etc., 
are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is the 
best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book and note what _we are doing for teachers. 

. J, ALBERT, Manager. 











After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two dollars to register ; before that date, one dollar. 
f you are in search ofa position for this Fall, 
f you would accept a better position than you h 


+7ee vo a pleasant and lucrative position next ; Spring, 


sire pomtetance f for 
it will be te our! taterent 19 Join ately, and have our best efforts for twelve months 
eo a dress wi out delay, NOUTHERN EACHERS’ BUREAU, Winchester. Tenn. 
x 





s4% . Eastern Teachers 
Do you want a Position in fer alt departments 


the South ? 


WANTE 


At higher new and 
Register at once and be ready for the first IN progressive 
and best calls. Fine openings for good — nag 
teachers,. Send stamp for blank. NORTHWES Be 
. Hazard, 


Southern School and College Bureau, 
Box 27, Cumming, Ga. 





Boston Block, space Minn, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF rng gl 

American and” Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of eeth comen sexes, for Universities, Col 

Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools meeps pa aoa to parents, i 
and renting of school propert 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

1go Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx Crry 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 





er salaries, or change of loca’ 
Tech bw t Association, 70 oo. the 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 








REASONS WHY cae. Suc 
position with 
the New York Educational Bureau. It is established: 


five; has unequallea facilities for reaching public 
and private schools t in every section ef the country ; 
works faithfully for every member ; has no time for 
hearsay positions; does not notify candidates by 
wholesale. 


COLLEGE 24 NORMAL 


graduate, wanted in ev State and 44 Do you 
want a better position for tember ‘g Many 

‘ood positions are decided early and it will do = 
| anand to write full particulars. not say ‘Send 
your circulars.” Vou write fully to the Manager, 
and at once. Best proof furnished for our reasons 
why. Address, 


H. S. KELLOGG, 


61 E. oth St., (vear Broadway.) New York 
N. B.—If in N. Y. city call personally. 
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“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892.) 


A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
apart. Send for samples. 


preparation of 
PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN, 
No, 1, Fits 16mo to 8vo. . .25 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 
rge 8vo, and Small 35 


reakfastCocoa |- 2. Sermo 


4to, and Large Geo- 
graphies,- - - 
gy RF pe = ag W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th 8t. 


pure a 
It has more than three times 
School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 


the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, ‘Ansowrest or 

Yon tle ad Ww anced 
— engines 


Sugar, and is far more eco- 
Pelladta 


Unlike the Dutch Process 


are used in the 


PER 100, 


1,50 
2.50 
3.50 





‘ing than one cent a cu 
= Tt is-delicious, a 


nourishing, and EASILY 
"Bold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 356i, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 

JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON 


Standard 











Typewriter, 
1892 Model. 


Teaches Sennen, 
Care, 
Accu racy, 
Observation. 


Reveals Errors in 
Spelling, 
Grammar, 

Punctuation, 
Capitalization. 


For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Saeieiy, 
Durability, = Tf Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but 
Unapproach 

With the aid of a Remington Typewriter, a machine that can be operated 
at sight by any child who can read, the study of English composition is much 
facilitated he manipulation of the keys appeals to the child's love of 
motion. As printers are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 
print wi.l become so. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


327 Broadway, New York. 


FREE! FREE! 


ow cannot —- to bay cay until pos hes have e 
gz tn fey encriptions of ‘our 





t from factory. You save all middlemen’s profits. 

btain a by Upright Piano, 7 1-3 Octav: Overstrung 

full French Action, Capped Hammers and Ivory Keys. War- 

ranted ¢ for twenty years. shipped on test trial. on 
earth. We refer to four banks for our responsibili 

eer 14TH STREET, 


aaa =a 


Grea’ 
ty, 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of d; spepsia.” 


It’ reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.1 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





“Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.” 


Over Two Thouiand 


CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 


Making the young ready and exact in spelling, punc 
tuating and phrasing. 


USE THE CALIGRAPH 


and increase your exactitude many fold. 
Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE C0., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


LECTURERS 


And all using thee OPTICAL LANTERN 
should be aware that with our 


MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 


o7 require but one medium power objective to 
e any size picture required, at any dis- 
tance from the screen. 


Satisfa-tion guaranteed. Send for circular to 


J. W. QUEEN &CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Incorporated) 








56 READE STREET, N. Y 





Everything forthe Schools haan te it 


s, 


BARNES 


INK: 








wae 
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PROPERLY formed sentence is a 
thought ; we think in sentences; we 
think as we express ourselves and no 
farther. If a person says, “Iknow 
but cannot state it,” you are sure he 
does not know—unless he is confused, 
embarrassed, etc. A dog can do little 

thinking because he has little language; if he could 

learn to speak he could become, as far as we know, as 
good a thinker as a man; the difference lies in the 
language. 


aC 
c 


x 
. ‘! J, 


7 | 





o 

The teacher must know the foundation on which he 
attempts to build new knowledge. He must know the 
condition of the pupil’s mind. He must know what the 
pupil knows. The pupil’s known must be known to the 
teacher ; it is only thus that he can go out into the un- 
known. No matter how skilfully the teacher may talk 
about a subject, if the pupil is ignorant of that subject, 
the time is wasted. Sometimes the once “ known” has 
slipped away. The first rule is to see that there is a 


foundation. 
> 


The decision that Catholics may send their children to 
the public schools and no fault be found with them by 
their priests, will cause a great many to breathe more 
freely. The public schools have gained such a remark- 
able hold upon the public mind that parents desire to 
have their children attend them; they are a govern- 
mental institution like the postoffice. 

It has not been denied that in Newark, N. J., the priests 
refuse to receive children who attended the public 
schools. The decision of Ablegate Satolli declares that 
all these children may attend the public schools and 
their action not be called in question. This is just ; the 
right of a child to obtain an education is one that must 
not be abridged ; it is almost a natural right. These re- 
marks are made here because the press has been loaded 
for the past two months with comments on the decision 
referred to. 

» ° 

In the Philadelphia Press, of Feb. 13, the reports of 
several sermons on the Bible in public schools appear. 
One demanded that “children should be instructed so 
that they will appreciate fully that God. exists and that 
Jesus came into the world and saved it.” 

Another said “the whole superstructure of our gov- 
¢rnment is founded upon the Christian religion.” 

A school system that takes money from Jews, Pro- 
testants, and Catholics for its support must carry on that 
System so as to meet with the approval of all these con- 

Wributors. Parents send their children to school for in- 
Struction; the school is not to do all things for 


the child,—the parents reserve the right to give the child 
such specific religious instruction as they may choose, It 
has been again and again noted that clergymen sent 
their children to schools where the instruction was the 
most efficiently given, not to that one where the Bible 
was faithfully read. 
a> 

It may be safely asserted that there cannot be instruc- 
tion without some degree of education. Yet the truth 
remains, and ought to be thoroughly understood, that 
the degree of the educational result of instruction de- 
pends mainly on the method. It may be conceded that 
all teaching, has a certain educational force, and must 
communicate some result to the character ; but of two 
modes of teaching the educative force of one may be 
tenfold that of the other. For instance, let two persons 
instruct different classes in the same subject, say, the 
shape of the earth ; one shall so treat his subject as to 
require no more effort than is necessary to give a clear 
apprehension of it; the other shall so marshal his facts 
and his illustrations, that his class will reason out induct- 
ively thesubjectfor themselves, In this case the mental 
effort would be greater, the pleasure more intense, and 
consequently the educational result much more, than in 
the other. 

> 


Ata debate in Ohio on cooking, one speaker asked 
whether it was a fact that the best cooking was done in 
the country. This aroused nearly every one to give his 
opinion, as the question wasa simple one. It was finally 
concluded that the best cooking was done by educated 
women—high school graduates, and college graduates. 
It has been asserted of late years with confidence that 
Vassar and Wellesley graduates are noted among their 
acquaintances for superior cooking; sometimes this 
reputation extends over a wide territory. 

Cooking is by no means to be despised ; it is a manual 
occupation that requires a well-trained mind; the 
better the mental training the better the cooking. Cook- 
ing is a paying occupation ; a lady teacher who was paid 
$60 per month found at an Adirondack hotel that the 
cooking was done by another lady who was paid $75 per 
month and her board. After planning the supper she 
donned her best raiment and sat on the piazza with the 
guests. 

2 

In the Educational Review for September, Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes presents “ An Agnostic View,” of the question of 
religious teaching in the public schools, which it would 
be well for every handler of children to carefully read. 
In a masterly way he arrays the knowledge of God re- 
ceived through God’s works, relieved of the kindly 
officiousness of human interpretation, against the man- 
conjured vision so uniformly pressed upon the children 
of the past. He shows how fallible, earthly hands can 
never fit a garment to an Infinite form forever beyond 
their touch.—/nterstate Review. 
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One Recitation Period. 


By Pau. R, KRUEGER. 


Many teachers, especially those in the country schools, 
find that the time that can be given to each recitation is 
very short ; and they consequently complain that there- 
fore they cannot do satisfactory work. To remove this 
cause of complaint, it is necessary, first, to unite as many 
classes as possible into one class, and secondly, to have 
the pupils of a certain grade recite all their lessons dur- 
ing one period. The length of this period will, of course, 
depend upon the number of grades in the school. In 
country schools the number of grades need not be over 
four or six. Taking six grades, there will be fifty-five 
minutes in each school day of five and one-half hours for 
each of the six grades during which to recite all their 
lessons, Fifty-five minutes may still seem a short time 
in which a pupil is to recite all his lessons from three to 
seven in number ; nevertheless, as it requires about one 
and one-half minutes to dismiss one class and call up an- 
other, there would be, in a school where there are now 
twenty recitations a day, a total saving of nearly 
one-half hour. 

In addition to this advantage, the barriers that lie be- 
tween the different branches would be broken down. 
The hands of the clock would no longer debar the 
teacher from having his class recite arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, physiology, grammar,-and reading in 
logical connection. That these branches are logically 
connected, no one can doubt. Efforts to unite them in 
teaching have been made in arithmetic readers, geog- 
raphy readers, historical readers, and natural science 
readers, Now, if this is true, why not teach these 
branches in such a connection ? 

In the first place, the pupil will become more inter- 
ested in the subjects and more thorough in the branches ; 
in the second place, in the efforts to bind together iso- 
lated facts from every branch by logical cords, his 
faculties will gain fiber, and his knowledge will gain, ac- 
cording to the success of his efforts, more or less solid- 
ity. It is self-evident that the various branches cannot 
be taught in logical connection when a definite period of 
time is daily devoted toacertain branch exclusively, and 
when the periods of recitation in lessons logically the 
most closely connected are separated, as is often the 
case, by the span of an entire school day. 

To this single long recitation period, however, the ob- 
jection might be made that it is too long; and that con- 
sequently, toward the close of the recitation, the atten- 
tion of the pupils would begin to flag. This objection 
will, however, not hold. The attention of the pupils 
not only will not flag, but on the contrary it will in- 
crease. But, of course, this is the case only when the 
teacher understands how to arrange the points of the 
lessons in such a manner as will lead to a climax at the 
close of the recitation. ‘This is not so difficult to do as 
it may seem to the teacher who recalls his previous ef- 
forts in a single branch ; but, nevertheless, to do it well 
requires somewhat of an artist. The true artist teacher, 
the teacher of genius, will succeed in the work ; for he 
has full liberty to iritroduce where, when, and in what- 
ever connection or manner he may see expedient what- 
ever is in any manner connected with the subject under 
consideration ; neither is he limited to a certain period 
of time in which to teach the facts of a certain branch ; 
nor even is he compelled to teach a definite number of 
facts of a certain branch during every recitation ; but 
he is governed only by his knowledge of the art of giv- 
ing a beautiful symmetry tu the child’s knowledge. The 
liberty which gives ‘him the opportunity to do this, the 
true teacher will justly appreciate and improve. Limited 
to no time, to no single subject, but only to the ideal 
product, he will rise to a full understanding and just 
appreciation of the dignity and possibility of his calling ; 
and glorying in his strength and opportunity, he will 
accomplish great and good things. 

Likewise the pupils taught by such a teacher, to 
whom greater liberty means only greater opportunities 
for more and better work, will enjoy a real pleasure in 
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connecting various facts gleaned from many various 
sources, and thereby evolving other and new facts. He 
will find stimulus in learning many geographical facts 
by means of the facts of arithmetic, which he already 
knows ; of tracing historical facts to geographical facts 
and vice versa ; of connecting historical, geographical, 
physiological, grammatical facts, and in representing 
all of them by means of written and spoken signs, 
which in turn are most intimately connected with 
physiological facts. 

Confident of such results, the true teacher should 
acquire this liberty for himself and for his pupils. The 
teacher, however, who is not willing to plant his talent, 
his knowledge, his energy, and his heart into the work 
that by their decay new talent, new energy, and new 
hearts may be brought forth and nourished to power, 
had better not aspire to such liberty; for surely he will 
most woefully fail. 

Every evening he should collect, arrange, and write 
out the lessons for the following day. His success in 
this task will determine to a great extent the success 
of his teaching and the success of his classes. 


rm 
As to Definitions. 


Just what children of a certain age should learn is 
not yet settled ; but it is settled that young children, 
say those in the primary departments of schools should 
not learn formal definitions. For example: “ Anisland 
is a body of land entirely surrounded by water,” while en- 
tirely intelligible to an adult, is merely a collection of 
words toachild. This is true of most of the definitions 
that represent the bulk of what is termed knowledge. 

The child is busy with the what for many years; the 
adult, for convenience, must arrange things in classes ; 
he is busy with differences and likenesses. To aid the 
child who is seeking knowledge, and who must begin to 
arrange his knowledge, the teacher may point out like- 
nesses and differences ; for example, he may construct 
earth in the sand-table so as to exemplify an island, a 
cape, a promontory, a hill, a valley, etc. The pupil sees, 
what an island is. “ Tell me about theisland,” says the 
teacher. “It is surrounded with water,” says the child. 
If a sand-table cannot be obtained, a paper may be 
laid on the floor and the supposition made that it is 
surrounded with water. 

Now, in these cases the pupil proceeds on the plan of 
obtaining his own knowledge and arranging it himself— 
which is nature’s plan. To place before him the defin- 
ition which some one else has made, and require him to 
learn it and recite it, is a quicker method—but it is a 
bad method. 

It was considered an excellent thing once for young 
children to spell and define words. “Cobb’s Speller 
and Definer” was once a popular book. A word was 
named to the pupil, as “able ;” he spelled it, then de- 
fined it, as “competent, powerful, qualified.” The book 
disappeared because it was felt that definitions were not 
the proper study for the child. 

It was the custom (and is yet in many places) to re- 
quire the pupil who begins arithmetic to learn a round 
dozen of definitions: “Arithmetic is the science and 
art of numbers,” “A number is the representation of 
quantity,” “Quantity is anything that can bé measured,” 
etc., etc. Having committed these to memory, the 
pupil next advanced to learning that “ Addition is join- 
ing several numbers so as to find the entire sum.” 
Then he was shown how to do a problem. 

This plan is fast giving way to the rational one of 
showing a pupil how numbers are united, and then 
pointing out that “we call this addition.” : 

The teacher will say, “But suppose the principal or 
superintendent comes in and asks what is addition and 
my pupils cannot answer.” It may properly be said 
that your business as a teacher is not to prepare your 
class to answer all the questions that may be proposed 


to them. Do not beashamed if they cannot reply ; they @ 


are children; the committing to memory of definitions 
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made by some one else is not the proper work of 
children. 

The day of definitions is doomed ; it was the protest 
against definition learning that took grammar out of the 
grammer school, Millions of children have been re- 
quired to learn that “a noun was the name of any person, 
place, or thing that can be known or mentioned.” They 
might as well be required to learn that “a hat is a com- 
bination of wool, more often of shoddy, or shoddy and 
cotton, sometimes covered with silk and worn on the 
head.” 

The reason for the repudiation of committing to mem- 
ory wordy definitions by children has come from a better 
comprehension of what a child can best do during the 
the first ten years of life. As said at the outset this is 
not settled upon and will not be for many years to come. 
But it is settled that it is wholly inappropriate for a 
child to choke its memory with precise language state- 
ments, to verify which he might spend many years of his 
life. 

“Bitzer, what isa horse?” Bitzer may be thought 
to give Cuvier’s definition, but the man who requires 
him to do so is doing an unjust and an unrighteous thing. 
Bitzer is to have but a short childhood and have it but 
once. Isit the best thing one who has gone through 
childhood can do for Bitzer to make him learn Cuvier’s 
definition of a horse? How many are calling out to- 
day, “Bitzer, what is a horse?” “Bitzer, what is a 
noun?” 


Yr 
The Personality of the Teacher. 
By SARAH CORBETT. 


It is true that no amount of mere knowledge will en- 
able a teacher to put himself in touch with his pupils ; 
but it will help him, when he Aas put himself in touch 
with them, to make a better use of the situation. Train- 
ing for the teacher should throw some light on the main 
problem of how to acquire direct insight into mental 
processes, in order to influence them close at hand in- 
stead of from a distance. We all know that a“ word 
spoken in season” produces more effect than many hours 
of teaching which does not chance—we call it chance— 
to touch the right note. Mental ailments, like bodily 
ailments, are produced by unwholesome food. 

In the cases where teachers are honestly trying to 
find out the real needs of their pupils and-to supply 
them, difficulties still remain, in the way of natural tem- 
perament, and these are not perhaps sufficiently consid- 
ered in organizing classes in schools. Cases sometimes 
arise where children are permanently injured by- being 
allowed to remain under teachers who, however well- 
meaning, are unable to supply their special intellectual 
needs—who praise when they should be silent, bring 
into prominence what they should ignore, discourage by 
blame of punishment some really healthy tendency— 
who, in short, are incapable of seeing what the child 
really requires. 

Healthy development cannot go on without some 
amount of direct sympathetic insight on the part of the 
teacher. It is not only that the wrong words must not 
be spoken, but the teacher must learn how to make his 
influence felt by his mere presence. There is a force in 
character which underlies and is superior to all spoken 
words. And, indeed, words are only useful in so far as 
they correctly embody this subtle force. .A teacher 
can never be successful who does not consciously or 
unconsciously, develop this force in himself, and learn 
how to use it. It would seem, therefore, that an impor- 
tant element in the training of teachers is the awaken- 
ing and cultivation of the will power and the sympathies. 
These are often expressed more by the tones of the 
voice than by the actual words. The inner nature ex- 
presses itself more fully by the tones of the voice than 
in any other outward way. When the character changes, 
the tones of the voice change also. 

Children do not, of course, analyze the effect pro- 
duced on them by the personality of the teacher. Even 
in the case of adults, with well-trained minds, a judg- 
ment made by that region of the mind which borders 
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on the sub-conscious often presents itself to the 
fully conscious mind only in the form of a sense of 
harmony or discord. And this is still more the case 
with children or with uneducated persons. But the in- 
fluence is felt though not analyzed, and produces its ef- 
fect on the mind and character. The fully developed 
mind of an adult is, or ought to be, strong enough to 
gather to itself all the nourishment which its outward 
condition affords, and to refuse to be influenced by un- 
favorable conditions. But the mind of a child is not 
strong enough, or sufficiently experienced, to master and 
guide the mental influences to which it is exposed. Un- 
favorable mental influences may take permanent root 
in the character, and cause unhealthy conditions which 
cannot afterwards be removed. 

The most common error made by a teacher in trying 
to control a class is that he endeavors to suppress 
natural tendencies, instead of guiding and directing 
them. The influence of a teacher over a class should 
be of the same nature that a man should use in govern- 
ing himself. Human activities and emotions are natural 
forces, and can no more he destroyed than any of the 
physical forces. The will of man, however, can guide 
them in the right direction—can insist that they shall 
be creators, not destroyers. When ateacher arouses the 
interest of his class in some intellectual pursuit, by 
showing interest in it himself, and suggesting ways in 
which it is connected with the subjects in which the 
class is already interested, he directs so much energy, 
which would otherwise probably be expended in mis- 
chief, into a useful channel. Personal influence should 
always be expended in directing activity, not in endeav- 
oring to suppress it. 

Another mistake which young teachers often make is 
to try to get as much work out of the class as possible. This 
forces the pupils in self-defense, fo try to do as Itttle 
work as possible, and introduces that feeling of opposi- 
tion between teacher and pupils which is one of the 
most objectionable elements in school life. If children 
were not at school forced into a position of antagonism 
there would be less self-seeking in later life. 

The clue to the whole position is harmony of aim be- 
tween teacher and pupils—the full realization on both 
sides of the fact that they are working for a common 
end ; the substitution of the spirit of brotherhood for 
the spirit of competition. A teacher who has true syme 
pathetic insight has the power of promptly grasping the 
manifold subtle mental influences which are at work at 
any given time and place, and of as promptly seeing the 
best way to deal with them. Wherever a number of 
human beings are together, there is always a certain 
amount of discord caused by the clashing of cross cur- 
rents of inharmonious tendencies and desires. One who 
would lead his fellows successfully must learn how to 
weave these into harmony, to gain control of the ner- 
vous force that is flowing in wrong directions, and to 
direct it into the right channel. When the teacher is 
able to strike the right keynote, confidence on the part 
of the pupils in his willingness and ability to help them 
follows, and harmonious action is possible to a greater 
or less extent. Absolute harmony is never, of course, 
established, and is, perhaps, not desirable, for healthy 
natures can bear without injury a certain amount of 
discord, and will probably in the end give out richer 
music. But a constant succession of discords will put 
the healthiest nature out of tune. The intuitional per- 
ception, then, of the mental needs of others is one of the 
most important qualifications for a teacher. The born 
teacher is one who has this faculty naturally in a high 
state of development ; but such natures are rare, and it 
is quite impossible to place all educational work in their 
hands, The faculty is latent in all, and may be developed 
by careful study, especially by the study of child-nature. 

To develop it successfully it is necessary to look be- 
neath the surface, to give one’s attention to causes 
rather than effects, to find out the real meaning which 
lies beneath the outward form. It is especially neces- 


sary not to start with any hard and fast theory as to what 
children ought to be, but to study carefully what they 
are in fact. 
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Graded Lessons in Number. 


By Pror. WM. M. PECK, Supt. of Schools, Whitestone, N. Y. 
(Author of a New Primary and Advanced Arithmetic.) 

‘Ideas before words” is a truism which es og more closely to the teach- 
ing of Number than any other subject taught in our schools. Variety is 
quite as essential in teaching arithmetic as any other subject. Pupils 
must not be given complicated work—problems ——s too many condi- 
tions. The problems, from the very outset, should presented in definite 
arithmetical language, perfectly simple, and within the easy comprehension 
of thechild. The tendency in teaching number is to crowd the pupil outside 
of a limit within his comprehension, and give work far beyond the child’s 
intellectual . During the first, second, and third years at school con- 
crete problems should be su mented with form work, that the pupils may 
learn how to arrange the different operations in the fundamental principles. 
This ‘‘ form work” should consist in of abstract numbers, that the 
pupil’s attention may not be too much divided, as would be the case if 
‘thought problems” were used exclusively. _In the grammar grades ‘‘ form 
work” can be maintained through the use of concrete problems, in fact all 
work in these classes should be from the actualities of every-day life. ; 

Let the slates or upon which the work is placed, be divided into 

uares or sections, inside of which the work must be arranged. In this 
initial number I shall givetwenty lessons, covering as many weeks in the fifth 
year’s work, or the second term of the first year in the grammar department, 
and continue them throughout the four years of grammar school work, with 
problems of the same character as are used in a well graded advanced arith- 
metic, not of the wearisome puzzle kind, but those that are in touch with the 

ical business methods of to-day. These problems can be cut out and 
pasted on cardboard, and used as extra work for the most active pupils, also 
written on the blackboards as general work, and various other ways which 
an active teacher may invent. 
CarD I. 

1, Harry had 3 score, 2.5 dozen marbles and lost three tenths 
of them. How many had he left? 

2. How many /enths in 33, and 2§? 

3. How ay half dimes in $2.50. How many éenths ? 

4 If $of a barrel of flour is worth $4.80, what is 4.5 barrels 
worth ? 

5. A stationer — paper at $2 a ream, and sells it at 15 cents 
a quire. How much will he make on 7.5 reams ? 

CarRD II. 


1. How many cents in $3.50? How many ¢enths ? 

2. At $.12} each what will 3.75 dozens slates cost ? 

3. A man bought a gross of assorted pocket knives at $4. per 
dozen, and sold them at 40 cents each. How much did he make 
on the lot ? 

4. A miller having 80 barrels of flour, sold } of it at $4.75 a 
barrel. How much did he receive for the part sold ? 

5. A stock farmer paid $1000 for a horse, $325 less for sheep, 
and $75 a piece for a herd of 13 cows. How much did they all 
cost him ? 

CARD III, 


1. At $.125 each, what will 2.75 packages of oatmeal cost ? 

2. A farmer sold 3 dozen ducks at 8 dimes a pair. How many 
dollars did he receive for them ? 

3. A grocer sold .75 of a barrel of flour to a customer at 4y 
cents a pound. What did he receive for it ? 

4. A grocer bought 125 pounds of Java coffee for $41.25, and 
sold it at 40 cents a pound. How much was his gain ? 

5. A fruiterer had 3.5 dozens of cocoanuts in his shop, and pur- 
chased 6; dozens more. Hesold } of them for $15.60. How 
much was that apiece. 

CARD IV. 

1. The loss on a harness sold for $32.40 was $8.75. What was 
the buying, price? , 

2. ady bought 3 pounds 12 ounces of tea $.37} a pound. 
How mach 10 it cost her? meee 

3. If 1% pounds of coffee cost $.45, how much could you buy 
for $4.20 ? 

4. A dealer bought apples at the rate of } of a peck for 30 cents, 
and sold them at $.56 a peck. Hew much was his gain on 2 
bushels and one 

5. A tage ae merchant bought 23 barrels of pork for $345, 
and sold it all at a gain of $92. What did he get a barrel for it ? 

CARD V. 


1. If .9 of a bin of coal costs $63, what will the full bin cost ? 

2. If .5 of a gallon of syrup costs 30 cents, what will 7? gal- 
lons cost ? 

3. By selling a carriage for $178, the owner lost $27. What 
did it cost at first ? 

4. A merchant bought 42 yards of broadcloth for $189. For 
how much must he sell it per yard to make $31.50 on the piece? 

5. A dealer paid $526.50 for 3.5 tons of cheese, and sold it at 
9} cents a pound. How much did he make on the whole 
quantity ? 
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Carp VI. 

1. My dining-room table is 12.75 feet long, and 3} feet wide. 
How many square feet in its surface ? 

2. es tea is selling for $.62} per pound, what will 3.5 pounds 
cost 

3. If 2 of a yard of broadcloth costs $2.40, how many yards,can 
be bought for $19.20? 

4. A young man receives a weekly salary of $25; if he pays 
$8.75 for board, and $4.65 per week for all other expenses, how 
much does he save ina year ? 

5. I paid one-half dime for a box of blacking ; 12} cents each, 
for one-half dozen cans of milk. $1.05 for a bag of flour. What 
was the amount of my bill ? 

CakpD VII. 


1. Multiply 3 tenths by 6 Aundredths, and divide the product by 

tenths. 

2. Find the cost of 24.8 pounds of cheese at $} a pound. 

3. What will 2.5 quarts of maple syrup cost at $1.04 per 
gallon ? 

4. A grocer sold 23 barrels of potatoes for $29.90, and lost $} on 
the cost of each barrel. What was the cost to him of each 
barrel ? 

5. A speculator bought 140 acres of land for $7,560 and sold 
86 acres at $75 an acre, and the remainder at cost. How much 
did he make ? 

CaRD VIII. 


1. If a boy earns $3 a day, how much will he earn in 40 days ? 

2. If .7 of a pound of butter costs 21 cents, what is the value 
of 5 pounds 12 ounces ? 

3. A merchant buys milk at 16 cents a gallon, and retails it at 
7 cents a quart. What is his gain on a 10-gallon can ? 

4. A drover bought a car load of fat cattle containing 32 head 
for $800, and sold them all for $1120, What was his average 
gain on each? 

5. A farmer exchanged 159 cords of wood at $5 a cord,for a horse, 
valued at $144, and the balance in sheep at $3 apiece. How 
many sheep did he get? 

CARD IX. 


1. If 4.5 bushels of turnips cost $1.80, what is the cost of 2} 
bushels ? 

2. _ much will 6.5 gallons of milk cost at one-half dime per 

uart 

. 3. A lady bought 14.4 yards of carpet at $1.25 a yard. How 
much was her bill? 

4. If 4 ounces of tea cost 15 cents, how much can be bought 
for $21.60? 

5. A stock raiser bought 25 head of cattle for $625. He sold 
% of them at one time at $35 each; 10 at $30 apiece, and the re- 
mainder at $25 each. What did he gain ? 

CARD X. 


1. If one-half dozen of melons cost 90 cents, how many dimes 
will 3.5 dozens cost ? , 

2. A merchant having $135 bought 9 coats, and had ¢18 left. 
How much did he pay apiece for the coats ? 

3. A builder bought a car-load of cement at 85 cents a barrel. 
How much did he buy, if his bill amounted to $78.20 ? . 

4. A man owning 76 acres of land, sold 46 acres at $37} per 
acre, and the balance for $1275. How much did he get for all ? 

5. A miller bought 350 bushels of wheat at $1.04 per bushel, 
and sold the flour and bran for $539. What was his entire gain? 


CARD XI. 


1. In 6.5 dimes, 37 $ cents, and 15 mills, how much money ? 

2. A farmer sold a family 6 pounds 8 ounces of butter at $.28 a 
pound. How much did he get for it? 

3. A merchant sold 57 barrels of flour, which cost $228, at an 
advance of $$ per barrel. What was his price per barrel ? 

4. How many barrels of flour at $4 a barrel, will pay for 48 
hogs at $15 each, and 54 lambs at $5 a head ? 

5. If | pay $2.70 for books, $1.65 for a hat, $13.50 for a suit of 
clothes, and $4.70 for a pair of boots, how much shall I have left 
from a check of $27.85 ? 

CARD XII. 

1. How much will 500 pounds of coal cost at $4.80 a ton ? 

2. Uncle Isaac gave his little nephew $3.68 to divide equally 
among his 7 sisters and himself. How much did the boy keep? 

3. Mr. Barney paid $250 for a horse, $ as much for a wagon, 
and $35 for a harness. How much did he pay for all ? 

4. A boy bought 5.75 bushels of chestnuts at $2.40 a bushel, 
and sold them at 5 cents a pint. How much did he gain? 

5. A farmer sold 210 bushels of wheat at 96 cents a bushel, 
and bought hay at $14.40 per ton. He afterward sold the hay at 
$16.25 per ton ; what was his gain? 

CARD XIII. 

1. How much hay at 75 cents a hundred-weight can be bought 
for $3. 

2. What will 2 pounds 8 ounces butter cost at $.37} per pound ? 

3. A man bought a horse for $150, and sold him so as to gain 
# of his buying price. How much did he receive for him? 
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4. A man bought a farm for $3,240, and sold it for ¢ of what he 


paid for it. 


How much was his loss ? 


5- A man bought two farms, one of 144 acres at $24 an acre, 


and the other, 108 acres at $30 an acre. 


at $36 an acre. 


1. What is the cost of 6.5 tons of coal at $5} a ton? 
2, At 21 cents each, how many boxes of berries can be bought 


for $26.25 ? 


He sold both farms at 
What was his gain per acre ? 
CARD XIV. 


3. If 12 gallons of syrup costs $6.48, what will 7.5 gallons 


cost ? 


4. A speculator bought 140 acres of land for $7,560, and sold 86 


acres of it at $75 an acre, the remainder at cost. 


he make ? 


How much did 


5. How many pounds of tea at $.25 a pound can be bought for 
25 dozen eggs at 18c. a dozen, and 12 pounds of butter at $.37} a 


pound ? 


Wn 


ss 


CARD XV. 


them to gain $5.08 on those sold? 
5. Harry’s father paid $3:.50 for 21 baskets of peaches, and 


sold each basket for 25 cents more than it cost. 
he get for each basket ? 


. At 20 cents a peck, what will 5? bushels of apples cost ? 

. At $1.75 a rod, what will be the cost of one mile of fence ? 

. What will 5 tons 500 pounds of hay cost at $16 a ton ? 

. 1 paid $43.07 for 59 bouks, at what price must I sell 23 of 


How much did 


CARD lI. CARD II. 
1. 63. I. 350 cts.; 35 fenths. 
2. 59 tenths. 2. $5.624. 
3. 50; 250. 3. $9.60. 
4. $27. 4- $285. 
5. 7-50. 5. $2,650. 
CARD III. CARD IV. 
1. $3,4372. 1. $41.15. 
2. $14.40. 2. $1.405. 
3. $6.614. 3. 14 lbs, 
4. $8.75. 4. $1.44. 
5. $.20 5. $19. 
CARD V, CARD VI. 
1. $70. 1. 44.625. 
2. 4.65. 2. 2.183. 
3. $205. 3. 6 yd. 
4. $5.25. 4. $603.20, 
5. $138.50. 5. 1.85. 
CARD VII. CARD VIII. 
1. a2. 1. $15.00. 
2. $3.10 2. $1.72}. 
3. $.65. 3. 1.20, 
4. $1.55. 4. $10 gain. 
5. $1,806 5. 217. 
CARD IX, CARD X, 
1. $1.10 1. 63 dimes, 
2. $1.30 2. $13. 
3. $18 3. 92 bbls. 
4. 36 Ibs 4. $30. 
5. $1.50 5. $175 
CARD XI. CARD XII. 
1. $1.04. 1. $1.20, 
2. $1.82. 2. $.46 
3- $4.50 3- $4.35. 
4. 2473 4. $4.60. 
5. $5.30 5. $25.90 gain. 
CARD XIII. CARD XIV. 
1. 4 cwt. 1. $35-75. 
2...9375. 2. 125 boxes. 
3. $2I0. 3. $4.05. 
4. $405 loss. 4. $1,806. 
5. $9 gain. 5. 36 lbs. 
CARD XV. 
1. $4.60 
2. $560 
3. $84. 
4. $21.87 
5. $1.75 


[Five cards and their answers are omitted from the above set. 
be given in a future number.] 


Silent Work in Arithmetic. 


_ A suggestion was made in our columns some time ago which 
is here somewhat elaborated. 

Give the pupil a set of fractions, which he may write in a 
column, enclosing each in a square. From each he may draw a 


They will 


line of squares to the right and proceed to fill them with fractions 
equivalent to that in the first square. 


Beneath, in the next row, 
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he may arrange equivalents to the second given fraction, and s6 
on. 
The set given may be miscellaneous, as those in the first 


Toble of Equivalent Fractions - 
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column of our suggestive table, or they may follow one denom- 
inator up to unity. as }, #, 3,4. This work may be adapted to 
almost any grade. 


, 
Use of News Cuttings. 


By E. E. K. 


One of the principles most emphasized by “ new educationists,” 
is that we learn the remote through the near. Applying this to 
history, it is through the prominent events of the day that the 
pupil may find the best introduction to those of the past. Our de- 
partment, “Important Events” is a very carefully sifted chronicle 
of what is going on about us and making the world’s progress. 
Each of these little paragraphs is pregnant with suggestion to the 
teacher who would give her class a living grasp upon the subjects 
he is studying, especially upon the great subject of history. For 
the present purpose, we select from OUR TIMES, a paper rich in 
similar material, the following : 

THE PANAMA INVESTIGATION. 


The world has never seen a greater scheme followed by a more dismal 
failure than the attempt to build a canal across the isthmus of Panama. A 
man who has recently returned from the isthmus says : 

** Over 1,500,000 francs ($300,000,000) have been taken out of France, 
carried down there to Panama and dumped into the mud. Thousands upon 
thousands of lives have been sacrificed and the work has drained the black 
population of the Antilles as no war or pestilence could havedone. Unknown 
multitudes of Asiatics were poured into the countrry, almost one-quarter of 
whom committed suicide, while the others died like rats. That isthmus is a 
grave from Aspinwall to the Pacific of millions of money, multitudes of hu- 
man beings, and of the ambition of a nation.” 

The $300,000,000 squandered represents the savings of the French peas- 
antry. The greater part of the money was obtained by peddling millions of 
shares at a few francs apiece among the people, where the purchase of a 
single share reached the extent of a whole family’s savings. 

And what are the present conditions? At Panama there are two great 
cities almost deserted, an excavation that has been filled up again with the 
earth that was thrown out of it, dredges covered over with vines, and 
trees that have grown again where the canal had been dug, miles of railroad 
tracks on which stand hundreds of locomotives that never turned a wheel, 
thousand of steel dump cars, and the switches on the sides of Culebra moun- 
tain that are being washed off into the Chagres river by the cloudbursts that 
mark the rainy season of the tropics. 

WHO Is RESPONSIBLE ?—The head of the Panama company was Ferdin- 
and de Lesseps who carried the Suez canal project to successful completion. 
The laurels he obtained from that great enterprise were such that the French 
people had unbounded confidence that he would succeed in completing the 
canal at Panama, and that the holders of shares would reap large profits. 
But there was mismanagement, extravagance, and much downright dishon- 
esty. The government itself became implicated in the swindle by encour- 
aging the raising of more money when the officials knew that the company 
was bankrupt. To add to the disgrace the whole French press was hired to 
conceal the facts from the people. 

THE TRUTH OuT aT Last.—When the truth became known, of course 
the indignation was great, and it has already caused the resignation of one 
cabinet. igation with 
seeming earnestness, and several of the Panama directors are in Fears 
have been expressed that the scandal might endanger the republic. The 
royalists have been attempting to get up a demonstration to overthrow the 
present form of government, but, in spite of the volatile nature of the French 
people, it is believed that it will not succeed. 


What a fund there is here of thought to take hold of the pupils 
and bring them close to their studies! How can they help feel- 
ing the gravity of the subject? How can any one who knows 
our boys and girls question that the day’s work would be well 
done were it made to radiate from and return to this question 


I. 


The government, however, is carrying on the inv 


of real and present, } aw gigantic, intrigue and wrong? And who 
doubts that such a day’s work could be made up? Let us see: 
Geography.—Where is the isthmus of Panama? (Latitude? 


Longitude?) What continents does it connect? What waters 
does it separate? What is an isthmus? Suggest a reason why 
it might be difficult to build a canal across this particular isthmus ? 
What is a canal? Why more difficulty here than at the isthmus 
of Suez? Where is the isthmus of Suez? (Longitude? Lati- 
tude?) What does it connect? What separate? In what 
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directions do ships move in passing through it? Where are most 
of them bound? Whatcargoes? Where from? How did they 
go before the canal was made? How much distance is saved ? 
How much time by average steam vessel? Average sailing ves- 
sel? Why wasit desirable to have a similar canal across Panama ? 
What trade served, etc.? Why is the climate so unhealthy at 
Panama? What “two great cities” are they that are described 
as “deserted”? What do you know of the truth of this? What 
reason can vou assign for their desertion ? 

eee references on such of the above ques- 
tions as“ has not been possible to answer or clearly discuss in 
class. Prepare results in writing for comparison next day. 

itstory.—How long has France been a republic? What was 
her last form of government ? How far must we go back in the 
history of France to find a time when the same form of govern- 
ment continued from century to century? What were the evils 
of this old form? To what great outbreak did they lead? Write 
a composition contrasting the life of Marie Antoinette before 
she realized the true situation of affairs and her condition after- 
ward. What great military star arose out of the tumult into 
which France was thrown at this time? If you know more 
about Napoleon than you do of Marie Antoinette, let your 
composition tell what you think of his deeds and character. 
What were the successive changes in the French government 
from the revolution down tothe present time ? Who is president 
of France now? 

Home Work.-—Researches and compositions, 

Civics —What is a republic? What leading nations are now 
republics? What are the chief differences between the consti- 
tution of the French republic and ourown? Do you think you 
see any advautage in either? Pope says: ‘‘ Whate’er is best 
administered is best.” Why is not the republic of France well 
administered? Would the people of France do well to go back 
to the old monarchical government? Which is worse, to be ruled 
by a privileged aristocracy or by an unprincipled set of officials ? 
In what does the real remedy for the situation lie? What is the 
regular term of service fcr each of the leading officials in the 
French government ? What is the term for each corresponding 
official in the United States? How do you account for the faci 
that our affairs are more honestly administered than those of 
France? (Is it not that a more mixed popular sentiment exists 
in France, embracing with the new ideas of freedom and equality, 
a lingering respect for old and titled families, and a contempt for 
the peasantry, while with us a more universal republican spirit 
exists, with insistence upon equal rights for all and privileges for 
none?) There are people who honestly believe that there should 
be no such thing as government—that without governmental 
protection from fraud, people would in time learn to take care of 
their own interests. What do you think about thistheory? How 
long do you think it would take the thrifty French peasants to 
learn to distinguish between honest and dishonest corporations ? 
Have they a right to protection against dishonest ones? Are 
they themselves a protection to any great interest ? 

Home Work.—Researches and statement of facts and conclu- 
sions. 

keading.—Afforded by work of looking up facts, etc. 

Spelling.—In composition, etc. Add special study of a set 
of words selected from the extract. 

Penmanship.—Neatness and legibility demanded in composi- 
tions. Add a special exercise upon one of the titles used for com- 
position, or some proper name, or upon 7he American Republic. 

Ethics.—What is meant by “the volatile nature of the French 
people”? To what awful extremes can you point in the national 
conduct of the French? Do you believe that the Frenchmen 
realize the danger that accompanies their national fault? What 
is most likely to teach them its gravity and induce them to cure it 
if possible? (A study of their own history.) If we have a na- 
tional fault, how shall we learn what it is and what its effects are ? 
Can you suggest a fault that is ours as a nation? (Personal 
lukewarmness toward our duty as citizens to keep the adminis- 
tration pure by electing honest men.) How about the rogues 
who robbed the hard-working French peasantry and enticed so 
many laborers to death upon the isthmus—do you think they are 
happy? Suppose them to escape legal justice—do you think they 
could be happy? Are you happy after you have done wrong ? 
lf a fault makes you suffer remorse, do you think a crime could 
cause happiness? There 1s a theory that people are not always 
punished for wrong-doing ; what do you think of this theory ? 

Home Work.—Composition on Unseen Punishment or Our 
National Danger. 

Arithmetic.—How much is a franc worth in U. S. currency ? 
Is the reduction given, 1,500,000,000 fr. =$300,000,000, correct ? 
How many young men or young women would this sum support 
through a four years’ course at college at $600 a yeareach? How 
many children would it enable poor parents to take out of factor- 
ies and send to school four years by paying the children’s wages, 
at the rate of $2 per week per child? How much medical attend- 
ance for the sick would it pay for at $2.00 per visit? How many 
pensions would it pay to broken-down workers at $400 a year for 
each? How many blankets, at $5.00 per pair would it purchase ? 
(This may be oral arithmetic for the more advanced or slate 
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arithmetic for the younger pupils. Good subjects for research 
are the expenses of this Suez canal, for comparison with the fig- 
ures given in the connection ; the bankruptcy laws of France and 
che United Stutes ; the average wages of French peasants, etc., 
etc., etc.) 

Home Work.—Solve the above examples on paper and arrange 
your answers in statistical form. (By simplification of language, 
this work may be made suitable for the higher primary grades.) 


. 
Men Who Excite Interest. 


One of the things that can be learned to advantage at the ex- 
change editor’s desk in a newspaper office is, that there is always 
a limited number of men in the world concerning whom their fel- 
lows cannot learn too much. Stories of such men are continually 
straggling into print, and the discriminating exchange editor, rec- 
ognizing their current value, is constantly snipping them out and 
serving them up to his readers. In many cases some passing in- 
cident or exploit recommends an individual to the exchange edi- 
tor’s attention, but that sort of notoriety is short-lived. Thus 
Perry, the train-robber, was the exchange editor’s best man for 
several weeks, and Sullivan, the bruiser, furnished him in his time 
with many columns of anecdote, but they and their like are mere 
comets that cross the orbit of the shears and flash away. 

But there are other men who are useful to him year after year— 
as long as they live and even for years after-—-men, such as 
Washington and Franklin, whom people are never tired of reading 
about as long as there are fresh tales forthcoming.—Harfer’s. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who is the exchange editor ? 

Why does he notice such men as Perry and Sullivan ? 

Why are such names as Longfellow, Washington, and Franklin 
of more permanent interest ? 

If all people were well educated would there still be a demand 
for news of train robberies, etc.? Why? 

Would there still be a demand for news of prize ‘fights, etc.? 


ta 
Minerals. VII. 


GYPSUM. 
By MINER H. PADDOCK, Jersey City, N. J. 

Physical Propertées—This mineral possesses qualities that 
next to calcite render it an interesting study in any collection for 
educational purposes. 

It comes in snowy and glistening masses, sometimes pink, 
sometimes pearly, translucent or brown, like the alabaster spar 
from England. It occurs in various countries, in beds among 
other rocks. It is characterized as a soft stone and readily takes 
a polish. It is probably formed by the action of sulphuric acid, 
derived from some sulphide, as pyrite, against limestone,—the 
latter being calcium carbonate, while gypsum is calcium sulphate. 

Each pupil has in hand a piece of gypsum if possible differing 
from some of the others in the non-essential points of the mineral. 
The pupil has also a streak-table (piece of unglazed white por- 
celain) and a small sharp-cornered bar of steel for scratching 
minerals. The teacher has at the desk a test-tube to be used as 
a closed tube, a lamp (kerosene lamp with chimney will serve), 
and a bottle of hydrochloric acid. 

It would be well if small bottles of this acid with glass drop- 
ping rod could be placed on each desk, The teacher may also 
have a blowpipe and forceps or charcoal for holding bits to be 
tested. The teacher's outfit depends on how much of chemical 
work he or she may judge best to bring before the pupils, re- 
garding their age. 

The pupil may have taken his mineral home, and having studied 
it by a scheme of tests may be prepared to recite and criticise. 
This with pupils is a very popular method. Or the mineral with 
mineral-box containing his limited supply of apparatus may be 
handed to him at the hour, when the exercise becomes one of 
original investigation in the class-room. The latter method may 
be more generally employed in young grades. Let us look in at 
this room as the lesson proceeds.— 

Scholars, you observe upon the board the list of tests which 
we have made out for our minerals. (Art. No. Il1.) You have 
had a few moments for studying the mineral which you have, 
and which you have learned to call gypsum. Some of you have 
written your answers on paper: What is our first test? “ Hard- 
ness.” Tell me about the hardness of gypsum. “I find it is 
harder than the last one we had. I can just scratch my piece 
with my thumb nail.” ‘‘I can scratch mine quite easily.” Yes, 
we have fairly settled its hardness in a former lesson. It ranges 
from 1.5 to 2. 

George may tell me what is meant by cleavage. “ When a 
mineral parts with a smooth face any number of times in the same 
direction it is called cleavage.” Has this cleavage? “ It seems to 
have broken in all directions.” “It has not broken twice in the 
same direction.” “It has no parallel faces.” A hand is raised. 
“Mine has parallel faces.” Yes, this transparent piece, called 
selernite, has cleavage. It is in layers, as we may say. 
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What do we mean by fracture ? ‘* When it parts in any direc- 
“No two directions the same.” ‘* When it breaks cross- 


tion.” 
wise.” What can we say of the fracture of gypsum? “It is 
uneven.” * * *x * * * * 


We have next tenacity. Tell me what is meant by the word? 
“The way anything holds together when you try to pull or 
break it apart.” 

When it requires considerable force to break the mineral apart, 
what do we call it? “Tough.” “I do not think this can be very 
tough.” “Ihave chipped off a piece quite easily.” “Brittle.” 
Yes, you might call it brittle, but there isa shade of meaning we 
may distinguish in minerals. 

Compare it first with this bit of calcite andof galena. See how 
they fly in pieces when I strike them. I try to cut them; still 
they break in pieces and will not cut. 

Now one of you, Charles, may come forward. Take this knife, 
see if you can cut the gypsum. It cuts. Lay this small bit on 
the iron block; see if you can powder it with the hammer. What 
happens? “ It breaks into pieces.” Yes, now you haveit. It will 
not flatten out as if it were “Malleable.” It breaks like 
brittle, and yet it cuts; we might call this cu/-ad/e but the term 
sectile is used. 

We have used four terms to characterize minerals in regard to 
their tenacity. Two other terms are useful in this connection 
which you have learned in other studies. 

When a substance bends, what do we callit? “ Flexible.” And 
when it springs back, what is it? “ Elastic.” Have we had a min- 
eral that is somewhat flexible? “Steatite.” I hold up this piece 
of mica, bend it, and let go. Tell me what you can say of it? 
“Tt is flexible and elastic.” Is our gypsum either? “No, sir.” 

I see a hand raised,—what is it you wish? “ Why should we 
not say hard as well as tough and brittle?” 

Hardness for convenience as a test with minerals is put by it- 
self. When the cohesive force holds the molecules strongly 
together so they cannot be pulled easily apart, the body, or sub- 
stance, is tough. When it holds them rigidly so they cannot be 
moved upon one another it is hard. 

A body may be tough and soft, as copper; it may be hard and 
lack in tenacity as diamond, which, the hardest mineral, is quite 
brittle. These steel scratchers are exceedingly hard, but a quite 
light rap will break them like pipe-stems. 

This pyrite is hard and quite tough; and this corundum, espe- 
cially, is both hard and tough. A body may be both soft and 
brittle, as chalk; we call it friable. 

We will make a group of what we have learned of tenacity for 
future use. 

1. Tough, like corundum. 

. Brittle, like calcite, galena. 

. Sectile, like gypsum. 

. Malleable (like copper, lead). 
. Flexible, like steatite. 

. Elastic, like mica. 

Remembering sec¢z/e will help us to distinguish gypsum from 
some other similar appearing mineral. 

Other Physical Properties—What about its color? “ White.”’ 
‘Brown.” “Pink.” “Clear.” “* Without color.” We have all 
these. Now take your little streak-tables, and draw your mineral 
slowly across it. What happens? “It makes a streak.” The 
rough surface of the unglazed porcelain takes hold of your gyp- 
sum, cuts off a thin layer, and leaves a line of powdered gypsum 
on the porcelain. What is the color? “White.” Does the 
brown leave a white streak? “Yes.” ‘ My very brown piece 
leaves a brown mark.” Draw your sharp cornered scratcher 
across it, what does it leave ? “ A white scratch.” 

That is singular, is it not? It shows the importance of noting 
the powder of a mineral which has not always the same color or 
appearance as the surface. Why is this? you asx, The sur- 
face we say is brown or pink because it absorbs from the light 
all but these and reflects the pink or brown rays. But in the 
powdered form it absorbs and reflects all equally, appearing 
therefore white. 

Now hold your mineral up to the light, turn it about, and tell 

me what more you observe about the light that comes from the 
surface. “ It seems to shine a little.” ‘‘ Mine glistens.” ‘ Mine 
does not shine, it is dark.” “1 think this selenite has a kind of 
pearly look.” We will remember all these descriptions you have 
given me. 
_ Does it shine like this pyrite? “It does not.” Does it shine 
like any metal? “ No, sir.” Then its luster is not metallic. Does 
it shine like this piece of quartz? “ Mine does a little.” ‘‘ Mine 
does not.” You have seen broken glass? ‘Yes, sir.” Is this 
luster any like that? “It is some like it.” Does the quartz look 
any like broken glass? *‘ It does.” ‘ Well, then, this luster we 
will call vitreous, because it is like broken glass, and the luster of 
gypsum, which is somewhat like the glass, we will call sub-vitreous. 
We put on the board our description of the luster of gypsum and 
will complete our scheme of the kinds and degrees of luster at 
some future time : 

uae of gypsum,—subvitreous, shining, pearly, glistening, 

ull. °* * 
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“ My piece is opaque.” * Mine (selenite) is transparent,” “ The 
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touch is rough.” “ These pieces are mas- sive.” That is to Say, 
they are not in form of crystals. “Is this transparent selenite a 
crystal?” No, it is crystallized, but not a crystal, for it has no 
definite exterior form. The selenite is foliated, or in leaf-like 








form. 
_ “It has no magnetic, no electric properties.” ‘ It seems rather 
light for a mineral.” 
Specific Grav- 
tty —Whom __ did 
we appoir.t{ to 
demonstrate the 
specific gravity ? 





You are ready, I 
see. William will 
use the apparatus, 
Julia will read the 
results, and Jessie 
will place the re- 
sults on the board 
where we can all 
see. What have 
you to say? 

George: ‘1 tie this piece of gypsum to this short string and 
fasten it on one arm of the scale. [| puta simlilar string in the 
opposite scale pan, tc balance the first string, and I put in weights 
till the gypsum is balanced.” 

Julia: ‘The weights show that the gypsum weighs in the air 
512 grains.” 

Jessie: “I write on the board, weight in air 512 grains.” 

George: “I introduce a glass of water under the mineral, and 
the mineral is lifted as the water touches it. It has lost weight. 
To make the beam level again I take off weights from the scale 
pan to again balance.” 

Julia: “ The piece weighs in the water 289 grains.” 

Jessie: “1 write on the board, weight in the water 289 grains. 
I subtract and write, loss of weight in the water 223 grains.” 

What does the loss of weight represent? “‘ The weight of a vol- 
ume of water equal to the volume of the mineral.” 

What may we do with it? “We may compare it with the 
weight of the gypsum to find how much heavier gypsum is than 
water.” 

What is the process? g By division. Water is the standard ; 
we make it the divisor, and find that gypsum is 2.3 times as 
heavy as water. Hence we say its specific gravity is 2.3.” 

Notes.—Streak tables and steel scratchers, magnetized to serve 
as magnets can be had at trifling expense. 

A home-made acid bottle with glass rod stopper can be fur- 
nished at small expense, as described in a former article. The 
writer uses a box with.compartments to hold the minerals of the 
primer collection, and the apparatus mentioned in this article. 


> 
Abstract of a Lecture on Astronomy. 


By ProFr. ROBERT SPICE, at the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. 


When we entered the room Prof. Spice was describing the con- 
dition of an astronomic nebulous mass with relation to gravity. 
It would be impossible to imagine such a mass in a state of per- 
fect balance, he said, and any motion toward the center would 
have a rotary tendency, as is seen in water escaping through the 
middle of a basin. The direction of the rotation would be en- 
tirely a matter of accident. 

The nebulous mass, having no immediate attraction outside, 
would have a strong one toward its own centre of gravity. This 
centripetal action, with the least obstruction or interference, would 
result in a rotary motion, which might take a left-handed turn or a 
right-handed turn, according to the direction of the interfering 
force. 

Matter revolving on an axis of its own, as this mass would ne- 
cessarily do, in time, has a tendency to form rings. These rings 
continue the rotation, until they break and roll over on themselves 
in one mass or more, take the globular form, as matter must when 
floating freely in a gaseous or fluid state, and go circling round 
the central mass in an orbit formerly occupied by the ring. 

This part of the lecture was beautifully illustrated by means of 
the stereopticon A mixture of 9 parts alcohol and 7 parts water 
offered a medium of the same specific gravity with olive oil. In 
the center of this liquid mass a disk was fixed, by means of a rod, 
and a thread attached in such a manner that by pulling one end 
or the other, the rod and disk could be rotated in either direction. 
Little by little, olive oil was applied to each side of this disk, until 
it formed a liquid globe in a liquid medium of its own specific 
gravity. 

Then the disk was rotated, gently at first. The spherical body 
seemed to try to rid itself of some of its mass by centrifugal ac- 
tion. The tendency to forma ring was very apparent. When 
this tendency had been observed, the rotary motion was quickened 
and the ring actually separated itself, revolved asa ring for a 
second or two and then broke in two places, immediately gravita- 

ing into two beautiful spheres which circled round the disk in the 
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direction originally imparted to the parent mass. 

To thus witness the birth of two twin planets being calculated 
to rouse a too confident sense of ‘‘ Now I see how it’s done !"’ 
Prof. Spice proceeded to administer an antidote tothe hastiness of 
scientific enthusiasm in the remaining portion of his lecture. 

The experiment, he said, was in one respect, opposed to the 
nebular theory, the ring being thrown off by centrifugal action, 
‘ while the process in the solar system has been rather one of shrink- 
age within and abandonment of the ring by the central mass. 
The planetary ring is formed where it happens to be, and as long 
as it remains unbroken, indicates the circumference of the solar 
sphere as it occupied space previous to the formation of the ring. 
The last ring abandoned by the sun became, when it broke, the 
planet Mercury. 

The solar system, he went on to say, isan island in space. Its 
great distance from any other system or star is known to be im- 
measurable even with the radius of the earth’s orbit (93,000,000 
miles) as the unit of measurement. It would take more than 
200,000 such units to measure the distance to the nearest fixed 
star. The unit used by astronomers is the distance light wouid 
travel in a year, called the “light year.” How long does it take 
light to reach us from the sun? 8 minutes (about), How many 
times 8 minutes are there in a year? When you have ascertained 
that you will have a rough estimate of the number of miles in a 
“light year.” With this as a unit to measure by we can fathom 
the depths of space. The distance to our nearest stellar neighbor, 
Alpha Centauri, is said to be 3.262 light years, so that if anything 
should happen to this neighbor of ours, it could not be reported in 
our papers for more than three years, even though light travels 
with such inconceivable velocity. 

But in the case of the Pole Star this calculation may be twenty- 
five per cent, out of the way. If we make a mistake of ,, of a 
second of arc on taking the parallax of a star (and that is about as 
near aS we can get) we state our distance a quarter more ora 
quarter less than it really is. There is no reason why we shouldn’t 
go on trying, only don’t run away with the romantic idea that 
these vast distances are known tothe mile. 

The light from remote stars probably takes thousands of years 
toreach us. This is one of the facts that tax to the utmost our ac- 
ceptance of the wave theory of light. When a stone is thrown 
into the water, the ripple that circles from it becomes less and less 
and finally dies out. [It becomes less by extension, though it ex- 
pands in a circle only. The waves of light that leave a star expand 
in spheres and how they can reach us with sufficient force to af- 
fect the retina of the eye is one of the marvels to which the scien- 
tific mind has to accustom itself. 


¥ 
Experimental Physics. 


By RuTH E. LANDER. 


LESSON I. 


In experimenting there must be certain facts of which we are 
tolerably certain at the outset. 

These facts lead us to place things in certain situations, in 
order to find out what results will follow. 

Then, in the light of these results we reason from the things 
previously known to things unknown, 7. ¢., to facts which we 
wish to ascertain. 

Have the pupils perform the experiments for themselves, and 
arrive at their own conclusions. Much of the apparatus may be 
made or brought in by the pupils. Drawings should be made by 
the pupils, showing result of their observations. 

AIM OF LESSON. 

To show that air occupies space: 

Exp. I, --Fill asmall measure with apples or potatoes. Add 
more. They fall off. Why? Draw from pupils the fact that 
the substances used occupy space. 

Exp. I7.—Procure a bottle ; fill with water; overflow it; why 
did the water overflow ? 

Exp. [11.—Have pupils originate other 
experiments, showing same principle. 

Fixp. 1V.—Proceed in like manner with 
various objects until pupils see clearly that 
all objects occupy space. 

Exp. V.—Have pupils try putting both 
hands into one of their mittens or gloves; 
two keys into one lock, two corks into one 
bottle, etc. 

What happens in each instance ? 

Inference—No two _ substances 
occupy the same space at the same time. 

Give a short talk on air. 

Exp. VI.—Have pupils stand, and with 
closed mouths inhale. 

Obs.—Appearance of chest. 

Ques.—What causes the chest to rise ? 

Exp VII,—(a) Procure a smai/ glass or 
tin tunnel, and a bottle having mouth 
slightly larger than tunnel. Fit the tunnel 


can 
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into mouth of bottle, by wrapping the tunnel closely with tissue 
paper. Pour water into tunnel. Result. 

Exp. VII,--(6) Remove paper, making exit for air. Repeat. 
(a) Compare results. Questions: What occupics space in Exp. 
VII. (a)? What in (4)? 

Exp. V//I.—Fit a rubber stopper containing two holes (a) into 
8-oz. bottle; (4) through one 
hole’ pass a_ thistle-shaped 
glass tube; (c) through other 
two sections of glass-tubing 
one 6 in. and the other 3 in., 
(marked d, ¢.) and united by 
rubber tubing 4 in. long 
(marked /). 

Fill a p/azn glass tumbler 
or beaker with water. Insert 
glass tube. (e) Into thistle- 
shaped tube pour water. Re- 
sult. Bubbles seen in tumbler. 
Why? 

Exp. JX.——With same 
apparatus as.in Exp. V///, 
Pinch rubber tubing, entirely 
closing opening. Pour water 
into thistle-shaped tube. Re- 
sult: Water remains in tub- 
ing.’ No bubbles. Why? 

Universal Law.—Air occu- 
pies space. 

Books recommended and 
used in preparing this lesson: 
Appleton’s “School}Physics "’; 
Shaw’s “ Physics by Experi- 
ment ;” Gage’s “ Introduc- 
tion to Physical Science ;” 
Ganot’s “Popular Natural 
Philosophy.” 

















r 
Among the Stars. 


There is appearing in the eastern skies about ten o'clock every 
night one of the most remarkable of all the constellations ; it is 
Orion. In January and February the splendor of this group of 
stars will attract attention as it did in the early years of the world. 
Orion is imagined to be a hunter who has returned from the 
chase with the head of a lion in one hand and a club in the other. 
Around his body is a belt represented by three bright stars. It 
is to this that Job alludes when he says, “Canst thou loose the 
bands (or belt) of Orion?” 


The constellation consists in the main of a quadrilateral; at 
the opposite corners are two first magnitude stars, Betelgeuse 
and Rigel; within is the belt of three stars of second magnitude, 
and just below the belt is the knife or short sword the hunter Is 
supposed to have worn. : 

Just above Orion, a little to the west, are the Pleiades, some- 
times called the “ Little Dipper.” 

Now between the Pleiades and Orion is another group called 
the Hyades, and among them one of the first magnitude, Aldeb- 
aran. The Pleiades and the Hyades, with Aldebaran and a few 
stars of the third magnitude, form the constellation “Taurus the 
Bull. 
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Supplementary. 


Tambourine Drill. 
(For the Primary Department.) 
By ELOISE HEMPHILL, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

(A Spanish costume is very pretty for this drill, but a dress of any color 
and material may be used. Ribbons, corresponding to predominating colors 
in costume, should be tied through the thumb-hole of tambourine. Arrange 
the class with the smallest in front; in marching to places, have the class 
march single file down the center of stage ; numbers 1, 3, and 5 turn off to 
the left and stop about three feet apart on the front line; numbers 2, 4, and 
6 turn to the right and take their stand three. feet apart on front line ; num- 
bers 7, 9, and 11 take their places three feet behind 1, 3, and 5 respectively ; 
numbers 8, 10, and 12 behind 2, 4, and 6, and so on until all the odd num- 
bers stand on the left half of stage, and the even numbers on the right half. 
Pupils should hold the tambourines in the right hand, at the side when 
marching, and throughout the entire exercise. The arms and body should 
move gracefully. The eyes should follow the tambourines in every move- 
ment except in positions 8 and 10.) 

Ist. Position.— With drum of tambourine turned toward the 
audience, strike the front of tambourine with tips of fingers of 
left hand on the odd beats through 8 counts. 

2nd. Position.—Throw right arm obliquely across front of 
body to left side, and strike the tambourine against left finger 
tips, through 8 counts as in first movement. 

3rd. Position.—Swing tambourine from left to right alternately, 
striking once each time through 8 counts. 

4th. Position.—Holding tambourine u/ to the right, proceed as 
in direction one. 

5th. Position.—Holding tambourine up to the left, proceed as 
in direction 2nd. 

6th. Position.—ith arms still up, alternate from left to right 
as in direction 3rd. 

7th. Position.—Strike once at right side with arms down as in 
position 1; once at left side with arms up as in position 5 ; once 
at right side with arms up as in position 4; once at left side with 
arms down as in position 2, repeat through 16 counts. 

8th. Position—-Left hand on hip; body slightly bent forward 
as if listening, standing with weight on right foot which is about 
12 inches in advance of left foot; bend right arm at elbow until 
side of tambourine rests on right shoulder; shake tambourine 
gently through 8 counts. 

gth. Position.—Feet in same position; body straightened with 
weight thrown on left leg which is slightly bent; right one per- 
fectly straight; eyes forward; left elbow at waist line hold the 
fore-arm in front of body, in an easy, graceful position ; bring 
tambourine down from right shoulder on the odd counts, striking 
it against fingers of left hand; through 8 counts. 

roth, Position.—Left hand on 
hip; weight of body on left 
leg; head turned toward the 
left ; right arm straight in front, 
wave the tambourine toward 
the audience on the odd counts, 
as if repelling some one; this 
movement is made by wrdst 
motion alone; through 8 counts. 

11th. Position.—Position of 
left hand still on hip ; weight of 
body, which is bent consider- 
ably forward, thrown on right 
leg with knee well bent; strike 
the right knee with drum of 
tambourine on odd counts, and 
left shoulder on the even 
counts ; through 16 counts. 

12th. Position.—All kneel on 
right knee, holding both arms 
over head, strike tambourine ; 
through 8 counts. 


Pe ee ee 





MARCH, 


At a given signal, all rise 
from kneeling position with 
tambourine held at right side. 
Half of the class turn to the 
s*-----—-- == left and half to the right follow- 

~eeree res e coeese** ing their respective leaders, who 
march to the left and right making each a circle, as shown in dia- 
gram below. When leaders have reached the centers, at a given 
signal, let every one raise arms above head and strike tambourine 
in perfect time with music; while leaders wind their way out, 
which is done by following the dotted lines. 


¥ 


“Through THE JOURNAL pages | have learned more of true 
teaching than from any source.” 
Monongahela City, Pa. 





Miss MARY E. HAMMOND. 
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(The little girl who recites these verses should display a large doll.) 


My Dolly went to ride in a sleigh, 


She tumbled out —I was runnin 
And O there was nobody saw her ; 


And I was the horse to draw her ; 


away 


But I found her at last in a bank of snow, 


Ju 


It 


All so smiling and rosy, 
st as patient and good, you know, 
As if it were warm and cozy. 


ook her in and put her to bed— 
I was sure she must be freezing ; 


I rubbed her feet and I rubbed her head 


To take more care when she goes out 


For fear it would set her sneezing. 
Now she will soon be well, no doubt, 


But I’ve made a resolution 


Of my Dolly’s constitution. 


— St. Nicholas. 


A Mystery. 


(A recitation for a very small boy.) 


I put my coat and hood and furs and-mittens on to go 

With my cunning Christmas sled out to see the pretty snow. 

I made some little balls, and they looked so white and nice, 

I tried how one would taste, but it was just as cold as ice; 

I took some to the kitchen then, because I thought, you see, 
I'd bake them just like apples—they'd be good with cream at tea, 


I didn’t say a 


single word about it to the cook, 


When I put them in the oven, but when she gave a look 
She stared and held her hands up. and said: For pity’s sake '— 
Who put this water in here and spoiled my ginger cake? 


I couldn't tell. 


It wasn’t I. 


But I would like to know— 


Where did my pretty apples that I was baking go ? 
— Sydney Dayre, in Castle's School Entertainments. 


ia 
The Woods in March. 


The woods are still sleeping, 
But grass is a-peeping 


Out from under the snow ; 


The swallows are coming, 
The bees are a-humming, 
The sap has begun to flow. 


The buds that were hidden 


In 


To break and let the world know ; 


brown coats are bidden 


The Ice King is quaking ; 
And Springtime is breaking, 


For sap has begun to flow. 


—The Kindergarten. 


> 


De-po, Da-po, Dep-po, Dip-po. 


Said Master Jones, “‘ Now must we go, 


Without delay, to the dee-pot.” 
Laughed sweet Miss Jones, “I should say so, 
Let’s start at once to the day-pot.” 


Smiled Mrs. Jones, “ In quick-s¢ef, oh, 


We'll all run down to the def-pot.” 


Groa 
Tod 


ned Mr. Jones, “ It’s mighty 4o/, 
rive you all to the dee-Zot.” 


“ But John, the coachman, who's La Grippe, O, 


Says Ae can't drive you to the dif-po?” 


These conflicts of pronunciation _ 
Would not be, if they called it “ station.” 


» 
My Little Neighbor. 


(Recitation fcr first year in primary.) 


— Selected. 


By AGNES M. MANNING, San Francisco, Cal. 


A bird sits singing in our tree; 


ys 


his is the song she sings to me, 


“O, don't you touch my little nest ! 


But leave my birdies there at rest.” 


Every morn when I awake, 


Some crumbs of bread to her | take; 


Every night she waits to see, 


T 


hat I’m in bed and sings to me. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Who will be the next commissioner of education? It is prob- 
able that the change in the administration of our national affairs 
may involve the retirement of Dr. Harris, who has held the office 
for the past four years, There are several candidates in the field. 
The Southern teachers are making an organized effort to secure 
the appointment of Supt. Warren Easton, of New Orleans, whose 
portrait and biography appeared in THE JOURNAL of January 7. 
If there is to be a change, Supt. Easton will undoubtedly prove 
a strong candidate. He is recognized as an educational leader of 
the highest type and is in every respect qualified for the position. 


Some unwarrantably harsh exaggerations were used by the 
Christian Endeavor Society last summer inveighing against 
the “ un-American and un-Christian ” proposal to have the World’s 
fair kept open on Sunday. This was a bad method, and it may 
be held in part responsible for the fact that the sentiment of the 
country seems now to be “overwhelmingly in favor of an open 
ae” 

Yale’s new gymnasium, completed at a cost of about a quarter 
of a million of dollars and occupying nearly half a block of 
ground, is at last ready for use. The influence of zsthetics up- 
on gymnastics should here, if anywhere, be felt, for we are told 
the building, inside and out, is constructed and finished in ex- 
quisite taste. If lavishness on the part of our wealthier colleges 
toward physical education can arouse enthusiasm for it among 
the lower schools, much good will be done. 





Louise Worthington, in Harfer’s Weekly for Jan. 28, takes an 
original view of the reappearance of crinoline, regarding it as one 
of the machinations of woman’s arch-enemy, Man. She treats 
the subject in an article rich with humor and deep with serious- 
ness. It is a good high school article. History sees these waves 
of folly rise toa lesser height every time they come. What does 
this mean? There was a time when the trained skirt found uni- 
versal favor for walking dresses, but the recent attempt to rein- 
troduce it met with a comparatively feeble reception. Has the 
higher education of women anything to do with this, or is it a 
result of a general advance in “common sense”? These are 
questions that concern teacher and class. 





Teachers can procure copies of the various pension bills before 
state legislatures in this country by writing to the assemblymen 
of their respective states. This question of pensions is a grave 
one, and teachers should not decide it on wholly interested 
grounds. Study the arguments of those who would reduce the 
pension list. Study Spencer’s powerful article against state social- 
ism ‘ From Freedom into Bondage.” Take not a personal, but 
a world-wide view of the question and apply the test of the 
‘“deadly parallel column.” Put the advantages to education, 
consequently to the people, that would come of pensioning 
teachers, side by side with such dangers as you are willing to 
concede may attend the ultimate effects of a continued enlarge- 
ment of the pension list, and strike a balance. Ther study the 
subject all over again—not to find more arguments on one side, 
but to find more arguments on both sides. 





Jerome Allen, Ph. D., Dean of the School of Pedagogy in the 
University of the City of New York, is giving an interesting 
series of lectures to mothers. Two classes, representing some of 
the most thoughtful women of the city, have formed to hear 
these lectures. The classes go on from year to year. The last 
lecture listened to was on “ The Education of the Sentiments.” 
There are other mothers to be reached with pedagogic truth— 
mothers who need assistance in their thinking much more than 
these women do. ‘There isa great field for missionary work to 
be done by teachers, among mothers who have not got to the 
point these women have reached -of organizing classes and en- 
gaging a lecturer. 
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Editorial Correspondence. _ II. 


The Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad runs from Jack- 
sonville to Tampa, passing over one of the many wonderful things 
that cause Florida to stand out distinct from the rest of the states 
—asubterranean river that finds its outlet at Silver Spring. The 
term “spring ’’ has no significance here; there is a volume of 
water fully equal to that of the Croton of New York. There are 
fissures in the rocks at adepth of about 80 feet,—in one place the 
mouth of a cave may be seen, 12 x 15 feet—and from these there 
pours day after day an unceasing flood of the most transparent 
water. 

This water makes a “run,” as it is called, though “river” is 
the proper name, of about ten miles in length, and there enters the 
Ocklawaha ; this river, 200 miles in length, is the outlet of numer- 
ous lakes, and is one of the chief tributaries of the St. John’s, enter- 
ing it near Palatka. The Silver Spring itself is about 300 feet in 
diameter and is 80 feet deep ; the run is from 150 to 300 feet wide 
and from 50 to 80 feet deep ; the current runs at the rate of three 
miles per hour. The banks are mainly lined with cypress, pal- 
metto, and ash trees. These trees extend back through low wet 
lands to the banks. The “run” is a tortuous river, winding in 
and out among the trees in a valley about two miles wide ; the 
rest of the valley is a cypress swamp in which the alligator finds 
a congenial home. 

The voyage from Silver Springs to the Ocklawaha was made 
in an “ observation ” boat on a bright and beautiful day ; at times 
the boat was stopped at deep points where rjfts in the floor of the 
stream could be seen; the colors of the rock and the vegetation 
were like those of the rainbow ; fish lazily glided backward and 
forward below us ; on the logs, on the bank, turtles were sunning 
themselves. At one point an alligator, probably twelve feet long, 
was seen; the moss was swaying inthe light breeze giving a 
peculiarly mournful aspect to the scene. At one landing a party 
was taken aboard who brought a basket of oranges just picked 
from the trees, for behind the cypress trees forming a fringe to 
the run, there are orange groves. 

The captain of the excursion boat explained that he had come 
to Florida allured by advertisements of cheap land at Silver 
Springs Park; he found, as many had, that while it is easy to pur- 
chase land at low prices in Florida it is not so easy to make a 
living on the land afterward. There will be many who will read 
these lines who have thought of coming to Florida ; a few words 
of candor may not be wasted. During the past seven years | 
have made a careful study of Florida, and every year the convic- 
tion deepens that she has a great future; but she will develop 
slowly into her greatness. Her position among the sisterhood of 
states is more marked than that of any other. Florida is to be 
a winter home, a winter resort, a refuge when cold and ice make 
all the other states uncomfortable. Year by year it is becoming 
customary for numerous classes of people to spend here from one 
to three months. These are not necessarily the wealthy ; there 
are farmers who have no winter work, for farming is carried on 
differently now from what it once was; there are young men 
looking for business openings and there are especially elderly 
men and women who have borne heavy burdens and now try to 
take life more leisurely. 

Once Florida was resorted to by invalids almost wholly ; they 
come here now, in earlier stages of diseased lungs, and it 
is easy to find testimony that numbers have been restored to 
health. Almost everywhere persons are found, appearing to be 
in excellent health, engaged in work of some kind, who owe 
all to the renovation there is in Florida winter sunshine. A vast 
volume could be written of those I have met here who have said, 
“TI thought I might live a few years longer by coming and now | 
find myself comfortably off.” 

I can recommend the sunshine of this country from a personal 
experience. In 18861 came here suffering from nervous pros- 
tration ; I went into the Lake Worth region ; put on my overcoat 
and sat day by day in an easy rocking chair that stood in the 
white sand at the end of the Cocoanut Hotel, letting the genial 
sun shine on me as strong as it would. One month of this 
showed a little improvement; another month of this treatment 
was taken at St, Augustine and Jacksonville ; it was followed at 
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other points during the following summer. It was followed dur- 
ing the succeeding years ; it is the plan adopted in 1893—when I 
am not writing letters or visiting schools. 

To those who think of coming to Florida to settle, this advice is 
given: Get information of as definite a kind as you can. (1) 
You can write to A. O. MacDonell, Jacksonville, for such informa- 
tion, as he is there for that purpose and is a most genial gentle- 
man. He will tell you as to lands and routes. (2) You should 
visit Florida before you come to settle ; you will find many things 
here so unlike what they are at the North that disappointment is 
apt to be felt. The main purpose that must impel you must be 
the milder climate; if you do not feel that this compensates for 
the difference, then you will not be happy here. 

I have just been conversing with a lady from Starke, coming 
here primarily to take care of a brother who was in a low condi- 
tion resulting from hemorrhages of the lungs. He recovered and 
returned to the North; she fell in love with the climate and re- 
mains. She is very enthusiastic, tells of two acres of strawberries, 
of a hundred peach trees, of 500 orange trees and her delight in 
caring for them. AsIsum up the products, she has an income of 
about $1,800 a year. 

This leads to the point that must be steadily borne in mind—it 
takes time to realize a money-producing orange, lemon, or peach 
grove. It takes from six to ten years for the grove to come into 
bearing. All of this time the owner must in some way support 
himself. How this can be done is a question for most sober in- 
quiry. It is pretty plain that there must be some money left after 
the land is purchased and the trees planted. Again, I say, let the 
person who thinks of coming to Florida gain full information be- 
fore he settles down. 

1 have met with many who have come here and have made a 
success, and would on no account go back; I have met too with 
those who have not been successful and who lay this to the soil, 
the climate, and claim they have been deluded. But the popula- 
tion is steadily increasing, the people are better off year by year ; 
the houses look more comfortable, the school-houses especially 
look twice as cheerful. So that it is fair to infer that the future of 
Florida is a sure one. 

As I write this letter 1 look on orange trees still holding their 
golden fruit, and also bearing blossoms whose fragrance steals into 
the open window. Fifty kinds of roses are in bloom; the myrtle 
and the fragrant bay line the paths; the air that is wafted from 
the gulf of Mexico is cool and delightful. This is Florida. 


Tampa. A. M. K. 


Col. Parker has been re-elected to the principalship of the Cook 
Co. normal school at an advanced salary ($5,000) per annum, al- 
most without opposition. Some of his teachers, too, have had 
their salary increased. This, taken in connection with the recent 
generous appropriations for the school (a $20,000 gymnasium 
has been thus provided for), does not make it appear that the 
recent attack on the school had an unhappy effect. Sometimes 
the most vicious attack but brings out the merits of a system 
and gains it fresh appreciation. 


Probably all schools and teachers will be rejoiced that Mr. 
Cleveland has chosen for his secretary of agriculture, J. Sterling 
Morton, of Nebraska, who had more to do than any other person 
with the establishment of Arbor day. Mr. Morton said recently 
in regard to it: “I am proud of the part I played in originating 
Arbor day. Since it was established 40,000,000 trees have been 
planted in my state alone. The day is now observed in thirty- 
eight of the forty-four states. I trust every state in the Union 
will soon join hands in the cultivation and preservation of our 
trees,” 


Our respected and good-looking contemporary, THE NEw 
YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, has transferred itself to its beautiful 
new building, 61 East oth street, New York. We congratulate 
our brethren of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL on this substantial evi- 
dence of prosperity.— Western School Journal, Topeka, Kansas, 
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F, L, Shaw. 


Among the young business men and women of Maine, Frank 
L. Shaw, principal of Shaw's business college, of Portland, is 
widely known. He was born in Portland, in 1857, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that city and graduated from a 
business college there in August, 1878. 

Immediately upon his graduation he accepted a position in the 
college as principal of the department of theory, and teacher of 
mathematics and book-keeping and held this position until 1884, 
proving himself a competent instructor and an exceedingly effi- 
cient, yet popular disciplinarian. He then resigned this position, 
and opened a business school of his own which has grown to be 
the largest east of Boston. 

Mr. Shaw opened in October, 1884, with one student in his 
school. In 1892 the maximum attendance at the Shaw’s busi- 
ness college was two hundred and twelve with an enrollment of 
three hundred and fifty students during the year. When it is 
known that fourteen years ago the then leading business college 
in Maine had a maximum attendance of but fifty students, it 
must be conceded that the educator who could in eight years, 
change an enrollment from one to two hundred and twelve stu- 
dents, must be an active, an aggressively earnest, and capable 
man, with true business instincts, and possessed of an enthu- 
siasm, contact with which would be of inestimable value to 
young men and women. ‘ 


> 
Modern Language Systems, 


Now and then we receive letters from teachers asking about 
the merits of the Gouin method. The gist of the method was 
given in THE JOURNAL of January 14, page 5 It is not a new 
discovery. The principles underlying it have been known and 
applied since Comenius published the Gate of Languages Un- 
locked, 260 years ago. The method which Basedow claimed to 
have discovered in 1749 was similar to (and in some respects 
more “natural” than) that of M. Gouin. 

Mr. Stead, in a sensational article on “‘ How to learn a language 
in six months,” speaks of Gouin as of a modern Balboa who 
made a wonderful discovery. He reports that five pupils were 
taught by his “ method” and after s¢x months were able to read 
and understand ordinary French prose and could speak it 
fluently, though not with grammatical correctness. M. Bétis, a 
competent native French teacher, was their instructor, Ten 
hours a week were devoted to the study. Two of the pupils, 
aged nine and thirteen, had never known French before. This 
reminds us of Basedow’s pupil at Borghorst who learned Latin 
in even less time. The other pupils of M. Betis were, accordin 
to the London Journal of Education, gifted with very unusua 
powers of memory and, besides, had studied French for four 
years previously with a private teacher. Hence the result of the 
experiment is not surprising. 

The point we wish to make is, that we need not look to Europe 
for so-called “new methods” of teaching languages. The sys- 
tems worked out and employed by the Berlitz school of languages, 
Th. Heness, Dr. Sauveur, Dr. Worman, and other eminent teach- 
ers of language, in this country, are far better than those followed 
in Europe at the present time. The educational leaders on the 
other side of the Atlantic are beginning to recognize this fact and 
are looking to the United States for rational systems of linguistic 
training. 
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Supt. L. C. Wooster has prepared charts showing some inter- 
esting statistics of the educational work in Kansas. The num- 
ber of children enrolled in the elementary schools of the state 
last year was 393,818. 209,217 boys and 193,170 girls; in the 
secondary schools were 14,137 children. 6,469 boys and 7,668 
girls ; the pupils in superior schools numbered 2,469—1,100 boys 
and 1,369 girls. 

(This shows that less than one in 27 of those who visited the elementary 
schools entered the secondary schools, and only one in 113 continued till he 
reached the superior schools. Moreover, in the elementary schools the num- 
ber of boys exceeded the number of girls by 16,047, while in the secondary 
schools were 1,199, and. in the superior schools 269 more girls than boys.) 

The total number of teachers employed in the state last year 
was 12,680, of whom 4,666 were male teachers and 8,014 female. 
Of these 11,939 were employed in the elementary schools, 4,248 
male and 7,691 female. In the secondary schools, 559 teachers 
were given employment, 279 men and 280 women. 182 teachers 
were engaged in the superior schools, of whom 149 were men 
and 43 women. The average salary of the men teachers was 
$42.15, and of the women $35.42. The average length of their 
service was 3.6 years. Eighty-five colored teachers were em- 
ployed in the elementary schools, 38 men and 47 women. 





The Decatur Beacon, Decaturville, Tenn., writes : 

“No teacher should try to get along without some educational 
paper. If you will read a good paper or a good book, that is de- 
voted to the advancement of education, you will greatly increase 
your power for doing good. Some excellent books and journals 
are published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York.” 


The American Library Association, which has the co-operation 
of nearly all the great libraries of the country, will rake a notable 
exhibit at the World’s fair. It will include samples, models, and 
photographs, showing articles and mechanical devices in actual 
use; printed matter, forms, blanks, constitutions, by-laws, rules 
for subscribers; accession departments and their management ; 
catalogue, classification and reference departments; binding de- 

artment, with samples of binding, temporary covers and recipes 
or restoring, mending, and cleaning ; shelf and building depart- 
ments, and an architectural exhibit showing plans, elevations, 
perspectives and models of the best library buildings. There 
will also be a model library of 5,000 volumes, selected from lists 
prepared and sent in by the various librarians of the country. 


A number of years ago New Bedford, Mass., abolished written 
examinations for promotion in the primary and grammar schools. 
The plan worked so well that it was extended last fall to include 
the high school. It is interesting to hear the testimony of Supt. 
William E. Hatch, regarding the working of the system. Ina 
lettewto the Boston Commonwealth, he says: ‘“ The condition of 
things that those who insist on examinations for promotion have 
always predicted in case the examinations were abolished has 
not occurred in our schools. The pupils work as well without 
examinations and the schools are as etficient as in other cities 
where examinations exist.” 

Going further into details, Mr. Hatch says: “ The teachers 
have no excuse for rote teaching when examinations for promo- 
tion do not exist, neither do they have any excuse for cramming 
their pupils with stereotyped questions. They are free to study 
the children themselves and to develop their thinking powers, be- 
ing required only to cover each in her own way (provided her 
teaching is based on sound educational principles) the required 
course of study. Examinations for promotion were abolished in 
the lower schools seven or eight years ago at least, so we have 
had time to judge of the merits or defects of the plan. The plan 
was introduced in the high school at the beginning of this school 
year. I learn from talks with several of the teachers there that 
there is no visible loss of interest or effort on the part of the pupils 
so far, nor do I think there will be. To sum up: After a number 
of years of trial of the plan of basing promotions on the recom- 
mendations of the teachers, rather than on examinations, we con- 
sider it an unqualified success. There is’ no desire on the part of 
any to return to the old plan, and we consider that to do so 
would be a decided step backward.” 


When the kindergarten bills came up in the Colorado assembly, 
many friends of the measures were inclined tu believe them un- 
constitutional, as the law provides for the education of children 
from the age of 6 to 21 only. They were therefore referred to 
the supreme court. If that tribunal affirms their constitutionality, 
all obstacles will be removed, and it is expected that the bills will 
pass without opposition. 


President MacAlister of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, re- 
cently delivered an address before the New England Conference of 
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Educational Workers, on “The Independence of the Kinder 
garten and the Common Schools.”” His idea that the calling and 
considering the Philadelphia kindergartens sub-primary schools 
had worked to the advantage of the system called out a lively 
discussion. The majority of the educators present did not agree 
with the speaker. It was claimed that this would tend to destroy 
the true basis of the kindergarten, and to substitute the formal 
lessons of the primary school instead. The plan of Miss Foster, 
a kindergartner, war more favorably received. She argued that 
the proper method of spanning the bridge between the kinder- 
garten and the primary schools was to have the teachers of the 
last named schools also thoroughly trained in kindergarten 
methods, which would enable them to lead the young mind suc- 
cessfully from one system to the other. 





St. Louis is celebrating the twentieth anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the kindergarten in the public school system of the 
city and the opening of the public library in its new quarters in 
the board of education building. The following is the program : 

Fes. 18: Address of Welcome, Mr. F. M. Crunden, librarian; Paper by 
U. S. Commissioner Dr. Harris; ‘* Universality ofKindergarten Principles,” 
Supt. E. H. Long, of St. Louis; ‘‘ The Relation of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ to 
Education,” Mr. Geo. P. Brown, editor of the Public School Journal, Bloom- 


ington, II. 
FEB. 20: ‘* The Story of Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’” Dr. F.Louis Soldan. 
FEB. 21: ‘‘ Dante’s Purgatorie,” Mr. Denton J. Snider. 
FrB, 22: ‘Relationof the Kindergarten to Great Literature,” Mr. Den- 


ton J. Snider. 

FEB. 23: ‘‘ The Symbolism of Dante,” Mrs. J. C. Learned ; Addresses 
on the Kindergarten, by Messrs. McClain, Murphy, Frost, Kent, Nagel, and 
Wolfe, of St. Louis. 


FEB. 24: ‘*Some Modern Lessons from Dante,” Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
of the New York Kindergarten Association. 
FEB. 25: ‘Creative Element in Life,” Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The assistant teachers of Jersey City, feeling that the “ regu- 
lar” association had settled into too much of a humdrum, have 
formed a new association called the Jersey City Teachers’ Club. 
Mr. W. J. Eckhoff is the president, and Mr. James T. Mackay 
and Miss M. Dugan have betn elected secretaries. It had been 
observed for some years that all the officers of the ‘‘regular” 
association were principals and there was nothing left for the 
rank and file todo but look on. The new association has ap- 
pointed its board of control of twelve from the “ranks.” It is 
going into sciences and school work of all kinds. The older 
association feels “ shuck up” and is also announcing lectures for 
teachers in various sciences. 





The president of the High School Board, Toronto, Canada, is 
a woman. Mrs. D. O’Connor is the first woman so far as we 
know, who has held this honorable position anywhere. 





The Madison County Teachers’ Association met at Oneida, N. 
Y., Feb. 18, 1893. The following subjects were discussed : 

‘* How shall we teach Current Topics ?” 

‘* Should our teachers’ institute be graded ?” 

‘* How may our pupils be stimulated to independent study and thinking ?”” 

Discipline—Its purpose, and methods. 

‘* How may we secure the co-operation of the parents ?” 

‘* Should the amount of the district ‘Quota’ be graded according to the 
certificate held by the teacher ?” 

‘* Shall we serd delegates to the State Teachers’ Association ?” 

‘* What are the most important needs of our schools ?” 





Some time ago the Pope Manufacturing Co., of Boston, Mass., 
offered a prize of a bicycle to any teacher who would first inform 
them of any misstatement of fact in any school book studied in 
this country under the authority of any school committe: It is 
not strange that errors were found in many of thesbest of them. 
Prizes were awarded to six teachers. The result of the contest 
has been published by the Pope Company ina pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages. 


Educational Association Meetings. 


FEB, 21-23.—Department of Superintendence, N. E. A.—Boston, Mass. 

MARCH 9-10.—Superintendents’ Round Table—Greenville, Pa. 

MARCH 21-24.—Pedagogical Section, Florida State Teachers’ Association 
—De Fulniak Springs. 

MARCH 31.—Central Illinois Association—Monmouth. 

JULY 25-28.—Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


Through Parlor Car Express to Atlantic City via Pennsyi- 
vania Railroad. 


The New York and Atlantic City Through Express via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was placed in service on the roth inst. This train is composed of Pull- 
man buffet parlor cars of the latest design and the standard passenger coaches 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and affords a most comfortable means of reach- 
ing the popular ** City by the Sea.” The train leaves New York, stations foot 
of Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets, at 1.50 P. M. week-days and arrives at 
Atlantic City, without change, at 5.35 P. Returning, it will leave Atlantic 
Zz 8.55 A. M. week-days and arrives in New York 12.43 P. M. 

his arrangemen: affords excellent connections to and from New England, 
Eastern, Central and Western New York State. 
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The question of secular against religious instruction is just 
now being agitated in Canada, and is likely to much more 
troublesome there than in the states, particularly in the more 
recently opened settlements in the Northwest. Two years ago 
separate Roman Catholic schools were abolished by the provin- 
cial legislature. The archbishop of Manitoba has issued a cir- 
cular in which he repudiates the idea of purely secular education 
and repeats that the church “ prescribes the necessity of religious 
instruction in the schools.” By way of escaping the consequences 
of the action of Archbishop Satolli, he declares that the legal 
status of the Catholic, in Canada, particularly Lower Canada, is 
entirely different from that in the states. He does not favor any- 
thing in the nature of a compromise and seems to demand the 
extreme measure of Catholic schools supported by the province. 
If the jurisdiction of the Papal delegate includes Canada, a solu- 
tion of the difficulty may be looked for in the near future, for the 
excitement is leading to dangerous extremes in Manitoba. 





Associate Superintendent Ward recently addressed the Brook- 
lyn teachers on the subject of “Teaching Beginners How to 
Read.” He spoke in substance as follows: 


“‘ The old alphabetic method is slow and clumsy, the phonetic incomplete. 
The combined method is the better one. In this we use words, syllables, 
and sounds. There are three simple steps: First, ear training ; second, 
eye training; third, the simultaneous use of the eye and ear in reading 
words and sentences. Teach, first, words as wholes; second, syllables as 
wholes ; third, single sounds of the words to be employed. A number of 
tests in different schools prove this method to be superior to all former 
schemes, Teaching an initial stock of sounds should not occupy the 
teacher’s attention.” 





The teachers of New Orleans are making an effort to have the 
meeting of the N. E. A. held in their city during the carnival 
season of 1894. 





The state of Ohio has now a law to include physical culture in 
the curriculum of the public schools “of the first and second 
class.” 


Massachusetts, according to the report of the state board of 


education, spent more than $9,000,000 last year for public 
schools. 





Six schools have been ordered to be closed in Milwaukee on ac- 
count of their unsanitary condition. Five thousand children will 
be deprived of schooling for an indefinite period. 





Prof. L. B. Corey, a normal school graduate and one who al- 
ways took a lively interest in everything connected with the pro- 
fession of teaching, died in New York Feb. 14. His funeral 
took place from the corner of Bowery and Broome street on the 
following Friday. 


Suggestions to Teachers, 


CONCERNING DISCIPLINE, 


(Supt. Mowry, of the Salem, Mass., schools has issued cards to his teachers 
which contain some very excellent practical suggestions respecting school 
government and methods, The following is a sample :) 


1. Prevention of the wrong doing is better than punishing the 
wrong done. 

2. Never charge a pupil with a misdemeanor on mere sus- 
picion, never at all unless you have positive proof, an absolute 
demonstration, that he is the guilty one. 

3. Exercise great care in taking a stand that you may have no 
occasion to retreat. 

4. Fault-finding is not calculated to cure a fault. ‘ 

5. Distrust in the teacher breeds deceit in the pupil. Zhere- 
fore always trust your pupils. 

6. Absolute self-control on the part of the teacher is a neces- 
Sary prerequisite to proper control of the pupils. 

7. Obedience won is far better and easier than obedience com- 
pelled. 

8. A child properly employed is easily controlled. 

9. A school not properly controlled is a school of little pro- 
gress or profit. 

10, Never threaten; never chide angrily; above all, never use, 
in the least degree or under any circumstances, SARCASM. 


The Wayne Independent, Honesdale, Pa., writes : 

“We would call the attention of the county committee who are 
to arrange a course of reading for the teachers, to EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS, published by E. L, Kellogg & Co., of New York. 
It is the best journal for a reading course published. It treats all 
departments in the educational line. The two principal depart- 
ments are professional and informational. Under the first history, 
educational philosophy, methods, and educational civics are 
treated, and under the latter are found the editorials and matters 
of information concerning the branches taught. Every teacher 
should study this magazine.” 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THB SCHOOL JoURNAL:—“I would 
like to prevent other teachers from making my mistakes,” said a 
bright teacher to me recently. “My first mistake was to butt 
against a stone wall—said wall being the superintendent of 
schools where I was teaching. He was a tyrant, as proud as a 
czar, with old fogyish ideas on every subject which he would 
have carried out in the school-room. When he asked me to 
have my pupils recite on a chalked line in front of my desk, I 
made a grimace.at him and shrugged my shoulders. Forthwith, 
I was discharged. The moral’s plain: don’t break your own 
head for the sake of your pupils’ toes—and after all there are 
worse things for boys and girls than standing on a chalked line. 
Policy, policy! We musé learn it soon or late, and if athing were 
well when done it were well done quickly. 

Mistake No. 2 was to talk about my own affairs, air my own 
opinions and criticise freely. People naturally disliked me. I 
grew unpopular. 

Mistake No. 3 was to assert boldly in the face of an enraged 
father that I would treat his son just as I saw fit in the school- 
room, and would take no instruction from parents. 

Wel, one day I sat down to think over my non-success, and at 
the end of my thinking I made solemn vows : 

Ist. To get around or over stone walls. 

2d. To win the co-operation of parents in my behalf. 

3d. To mind my own business and let other yo alone. By 
keeping these vows I became—not a bright and shining star, but 
a respected teacher, and perhaps I'll shine yet. Who knows? 
Tis the unexpected, etc.” Lucy AGNES HAYES. 





Please state what is the main objection to the coining of silver dollars. 

New York, M. E. G. 

Up to October of last year silver declined from 112} to 95? 
cents per ounce. There is evidence that points to a further de- 
cline in the value of this metal. India has absorbed more silver 
in recent years than she can digest, as is shown by the great de- 
cline in the exports of silver from England to India during 1891 
as compared with 1890. China does not absorb as she once did. 
Austria proposes to discontinue the issue of her silver florins and 
to introduce the single gold standard. France, though bimetallic, 
uses gold in her colonies. Germany is liable to sell at any day 
a large amount of silver she has on hand. The improved methods 
of mining and smelting causes the world’s canon of silver to 
increase in a very rapid ratio. So that when the United States 
ceases to purchase and hoard up silver, as at some time it will, 
then silver will go down. The bee to the United States by the 
decline in the market value of its hoard of silver between July 14, 
1890, and October 14, 1891, was at least $5,000,000, The danger 
of loss is therefore the main objection. 





What is the weight of the carat ? E. P. 


In 1877 the weight of the carat was fixed by an international 
syndicate of London, Paris, and Amsterdam jewelers at 205 
milligrammes, or 151.76 carats to the Tray ounce so that the 
French carat is equal to about threeand one-sixth Troy grains 
(3.168168+4+). The French crown jewels were sold by this carat. 
But the English carat is a little larger; 1514 English carats are 
equal to a Troy ounce, that is 3.16834 Troy grains. There is no 
law regulating the size of the carat. 


Will you please explain what is meant by the International Doel 

At every instant of time it is sunrise at some line on the globe. 
In traveling eastward, then, you are approaching the sunrise and 
in order to have your watch keep correct sun time you would 
have to set it 2 one hour for every fifteen degrees of longi- 
tude passed over. In going eastward all the way around you 
would have toset it ahead twenty-four hours. So in going West- 
ward you would have to set your watch back in order to keep 
it correct with the sun. Traveling eastward around the globe 
you gain a day; traveling westward you lose a day, and in order 
to prevent confusion a line has been fixed called the International 
Date Line. This is in the Pacific ocean very near tothe 18oth 
degree of longitude. When ships sailing westward reach this 
line they drop a day; for instance, if it is Monday when they 
reach the line the captain will say, “‘ Take notice, it is now Tues- 
day.” On returning they will gaz a day. 





Who uttered the sentence ‘‘ All is lost save honor” ? E. B. 

Francis I. of France in 1525 sustained a crushing defeat in a 
battie with the Emperor Charles; it was and at Pavia in Italy. 
He was wounded and taken prisoner. In his letter to his mother 
he used the expression quoted. 





“ Last number of OUR TIMEs is splendid.” 
Wabasha, Minn. BERTHA M, PFEFFER. 
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New Books. 


The American Science series is intended to supply the lack of 
authoritative books whose principles are, so far as practicable, 
illustrated by familiar American facts ; also text-books that do 
not contradict the latest generalizations. One of the most im- 
portant of the books in this series is Phystcs-—-Advanced Course, 
by Prof. George F. Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The classification adopted in this work is based on the most re- 
cent views of energy, considered as being ultimately a phenome- 
ron of the ether. At present, all physical phenomena seem 
capable of satisfactory discussion under the heads of mass-physics, 
molecule-physics, and zther-physics. The introductory portion of 
the book considers, first, physical relations in general, and second, 
the law of motion ; the latter being discussed, first in the abstract, 
and second with reference to the action of forse on matter. 
Under mass-physics energy is first treated of as a mass-condition, 
and then work, as being done wherever energy is transferred or 
transformed ; the subject of potential being developed as a con- 
sequence of mass attraction. Thus the properties of matter are 
considered and also the modern views of its structure. Sound is 
considered as a mass-vibration. Only heat is treated under mo- 
lecular physics. Under ether physics are grouped: (1) ether- 
vibration or radiation, (2) zther-stress or electrostatics ; (3) ether 
vortices or magnetism, and (4) zther-flow or electrokinetics. 
The mathematics employed is such as students in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning are supposed to be acquainted with. While 
the aim, on the one hand, has not been to make it a great collec- 
tion of facts, the author has avoided, on the other, making it 
merely a discussion of abstract theories. The metric system has 
been employed throughout the volumes. The book is an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject, in the light of recent research 
and will prove especially valuable as a text-book where more than 
an elementary knowledge of the subject is desired. (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York.) 





It 1s useless to decry all speculation as “ philosophic moon- 
shine,” when we know that ideas are the most substantial things 
in the world and that it is chiefly by reason of the problems 
worked out by the philosophers that science has been enabled to 
make progress. Those who would lay a foundation for an un- 
derstanding of the “science of sciences” should read First 
Steps in Philosophy, by William M. Salter. In this book he 
considers matter and duty, giving the result of his own researches 
in as clear and simple a manner as the subject will admit. To 
be sure this is no more than an introduction to philosophy proper, 
but one who gets a clear idea of these will at least have made a 
fair start. The author is a close reasoner and a careful perusal 
of the book cannot but act as a healthy stimulus to the mind, 
whether one agrees with the conclusions reached by him or not. 
(Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


The changes that the government of France has undergone 
during the present century renders its history during that period 
one of intense interest. Many of these changes are so recent, 
and have had so much effect on European politics, that the his- 
tory of these events will be read with avidity by all who take an 
interest in the progress of the world. The volume entitled 
France in the Nineteenth Century, 1830-1890, by Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer, is therefore sure to meet with a warm wel- 
come, and the attractive style in which it is written will win for 
it a wide popularity. The author draws her material from all 
available sources—newspapers, books, documents, etc., and 
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weaves it together with skill and judgment. The personal his- 
tory concerning the people who have been prominent during the 
century, particularly Charles X., Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon, 
Empress Eugenie, Maximilian, Thiers, Boulanger, and others 
adds greatly to the interest. The volume has an excellent half- 





EmpPerok MAXIMILIAN, 
From “ France in the Nineteenth Century.’’ (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


tone frontispiece portrait of Emperor Napoleon I., besides por- 
traits of Charles X., Louis Philippe, Duchess de Berry, Lamar- 
tine, Empress Engenie, Maximilian, Napoleon III., Jules Favre, 
Thiers, Gambetta, Presidents Grevy and Carnot, and other celeb- 
rities. It is well printed and bound in blue cloth with lettering 
in gold. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


The great popularity and usefulness of /adustrial Drawing : 
a Manual for Carpenters and other Woodworkers, by W. F. 
Decker, has led to the pubiication of a second edition greatly 





Dole’s American Citizen. 


For use as a Text Book on Civics and Morals or as Supplementary Reading for Grammar and 
High Schools, 90 cents. 


PROF. CEO. S. PALMER, Harvard College: “An admirable piece of work, and as far as I know, nothing of the sort exists elsewhere, The 


author made the matter as simple as it safely can be 


clear too, and constantly attractive. It is time haphazard citizenship should cease. I should be glad if 


any words of mine could make better known so excellent a book.”--Mrs. S. P. Hopkins, Board of Supervisors, Boston: “ It meets my ideal of a text book on 
the subject."—Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.: ** The book is well calculated to train our youth into habits of 


thinking along important lines relating to citizenship.” 





Spear’s Leaves and Flowers 


By Miss M. A. SPEARS, late Principal of Model School, State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 


For use as a Supplementary Reader or asa Text Book in very Elementary Botany, contains drill in reading, with Botanical information. The School 
Board of London, England, has just placed it on the requisition list. Catalogue containing numerous aids to teachers and description of Text Books in all 


departments of Education sent Sree on request, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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revised and improved. The author’s increased knowledge and 
experience have enabled him to prepare a book much more com- 
plete than the former edition. He shows how to make a rough 
sketch, describes drawing instruments and materials, tells how 
lettering should be done, furnishes geometrical problems and 
further on directions for elementary projections and application 
of projections with special reference totimber joints, roof trusses, 
brackets, windows, etc. Then there is a chapter on isometrical 
and cabinet projections, embracing the carrying out of details. 
Directions are given for drawing house plans from the founda- 
tions, floor plans, etc., to the elevations, framing, and roofing. 
We have only mentioned a portion of the contents of this very 
complete and excellent manual. In addition to the illustrations 
in the text there are twenty-six full-page plates; these and the 
large, clear type and tasty binding make it a very attractive 
volume, The author is instructor in drawing in the University 
of Minnesota. (William T. Comstock, New York. $1.50.) 


The First French Cumulative Reader,by Adolphe Dreyspring, 
Ph. D., is intended to follow the same author's Easy Lessons in 
French, The name indicates toa certain extent the plan and 
method. In the first book the young pupil meets with a certain 
number of words; in this those words occur and others are added 
to the list which are easily translated by the help of the vocabu- 
lary at the end. The story is full of incident and therefore inter- 
esting, while the youthful imagination is assisted by numerous 
appropriate illustrations. One of the designs of the story is to 
bring out prominent grammatical features, such as different 
classes of verbs, force and value of prepositions, use of adjectives, 
syntactical features, and enough of idiomatic expressions to pave 
the way for a more natural flow of language. The repetitions 
are frequently and purposely made so as to impress the words 
and forms of expression on the memory. For riper students who 
are ready to appreciate a theoretical presentation of the language, 
a supplement of grammatical references, schemes of declensions, 
paradigms of regular verbs and a synopsis of all irregular, defec- 
tive, and impersonal ones contained in the story, has been added. 
(American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 75 
cents.) 


Wordsworth’s Wate Doe of Rylestone is issued in a small 
volume, with introduction and notes, by William Knight, of the 
University of St. Andrews, The poem was composed in the 
summer of 1807, during a visit to the beautiful scenery surround- 
ing Bolton priory, in Yorkshire, and is founded on a tradition 
connected with that place. There are faults in the plan, but all 
who have a genuine taste for poetry will appreciate the many 
beautiful passages in the poem and its spiritual significance. 
Many of the earlier readings are given in the notes. The same 
volume also contains The Force of Prayer and Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 60 cents.) 


Salt rheum often causes the hands to crack open and bleed. Hood's Sarsa- 


parilla cures salt rheum, 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc, a year. 


News Summary. 

Fes. 5.—A petard exploded near a Protestant meeting in Madrid. 
—No bigns of a rebellion in Cairo. 

Fes. 6.—A wheat-tax insurrection put down in Argentina.— 
Waters receding after the great and destructive flood at Brisbane, 
Australia. 

FEB. 7.—The Ottawa parliament has a lively day discussing poli- 
tical union with the United Stutes. 

Fes. 8—American capitalists acquire the right to collect the 
customs duties of San Domingo, and they intend to administer 
affairs so that the Republic will become prosperous again. 

Fes, 9.—Ferdinand de Lesseps and his son Charles, each sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of $600; 
M. Eiffel was sentenced to two years. 

Fes. 10.—Mgr. Satolli ordered Bishop Wigger, of the Newark 
diocese, to abrogate a rule by which Catholic parents who sent 
their children to public schools were refused the sacraments of 
the Church. 

FEB.12.—Death of Dr. Norvin Green, president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company.—The island of Zantescontinues to be 
shaken by earthquakes. 

Fes. 13.—Opening of the Mardi Gras festival in New Orleans. 
—American delegates to the Brussels monetary conference prepar- 
ing a report of the proceedings. 

Fes. 14.—Secretary Foster approves of minister Stevens’ course 
in Hawaii. 

FEB. 15.—The cholera has disappeared from Marseilles.—Dr. 
Huntington, of New York, proposed for bishop of Massachusetts. 





Columbian Exhibition Notes. 

The Venezuela building will be a handsome one-story edifice of 
white marble in the Greco-Roman style. There will three towers. 
On the left will be a life-size statue of Columbus, and on the right 
another of Bolivar, the liberator of South America. One feature 
of this unique building will be a number of neat gardens completely 
encircling the edifice and containing the rarest and most beauti- 
ful plants and orchids for which Venezuela is celebrated the world 
over. . 

One of the most novel exhibitions in the Mines building will be 
an obelisk of coal sixty feet high, which is now beirg mined, as 
indicative of the chief industry of Pennsylvania. In the Agricul- 
tural building work will soon commence on a reproduction of the 
famous old liberty bell of Philadelphia. 
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9, edy on earth. 
AY cathartics, no laxatives to destroy 
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1601 Wabash Avenue, 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


als the Latest Invention in 


weddi anniversary, and 
nt. No M Box can be Guaran 
wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune ae 
and Check, Pat.in Swit amd and in the U. 
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Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and 
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One of the most interesting exhibits of the fair will be shown in 
the New York building. This will be wax figures dressed in cos- 
tumes from the Indian maiden and the time of the Puritan fathers 
down to the present day. 

Louisiana will display in-her exhibit a large collection of forest 
woods, and add many valuable specimens to the forestry building. 

The women of North Dakota have arranged a novel exhibit for 
the state building. This consists of the cart in-which the first 
settler of the country brought his bride to Pembina. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL BILL. 

The bill for the United Staces to guarantee the payment by the 
Nicaragua Canal Company of $100,000,000, with interest, in sixty 
years, was lately discussed in the United States senate. In speak- 
ing in favor of the bill, Senator Frye said: “ Nicaragua has been 
the favored location for a great many years on account of its cli- 
mate; because the distance for an excavated canal was only 26 
miles, while lake and river transpertation was 142 miles; because 
midway was 2 magnificent sheet of fresh water, deep enough and 
broad enough to hold the navies of the whole world; because at 
either extremity a harbor, safe and convenient. could be easily 
provided, and because it is just beyond what is known as the 
‘calm belt’ of Panama.” The treasury of the United States will 
be amply secured by mortgage. 








. THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 

The anti-option bill, which passed the U. S. senate recently, for- 
bids the selling of grain, cotton, pork, and other products for future 
delivery. The seller must have the property in hand. The bill 
was designed to reach sales made without intention of delivery ; 
it really goes much farther, and forbids all sales for the future, 
whatever the intention. It is therefore considered a dangerous 
measure, as it would hamper trade. 


THEY WANT GOOD ROADS. 

The American League for Good Roads held a meeting in Wash- 
ington recently. One object of the league is to influence legisla- 
tures to pass desirable laws relating to roads. It has been shown 
that the expense of making goods roads is repaid by the lessened 
wear on vehicles and teams. In some parts of the country the 
roads are so poor that it takes twenty-five per cent. of what the 
grain brings to get it to market. A road exhibit at the World’s 
fair is contemplated, and an appropriation from government has 
been asked for. 





AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

The English and French are making great preparations for ob- 
servations of the eclipse of the sun, which wil! be visible in Africa 
and South America. One English expedition will start for Africa 
arriving at Bathurst on April 2, just a fortnight before the eclipse 
comes off. Another one will go to Pernambuco in Brazil. The 
French will send an expedition to Joel, Africa, and Harvard col- 
lege, one to Chile. This eclipse will be one of the longest and 
most important of the century. 


A NATIONAL QUARANTINE LAW. 

On February 15, President Harrison signed the national quaran- 
tine bill, which was considered necessary as a protection against 
cholera. Under this law arrangements will be made, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, for a strict guard against the introduction 
of cholera next summer. 
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Science and Industry. 

THE PoWER OF ELECTRICITY.—A miniature thunder factory has 
been constructed for the science and art department at South 
Kensington, Eng., with plates seven feet in diameter, which, it is 
believed, would give sparks thirty inches long, but no Leyden 
jars have been found to stand its charge, all being pierced by the 
enormous tension. 

DISTANCE TO THE SUN.—German astronomers by computations 
from the transits of Venus of 1874 and 1882 have found the sun’s 
parallax to be 8.880 seconds. This simply means that half the 
diameter of the earth, as seen from the sun, would subtend an 
angle of 8 seconds and 880-1000ths of a second. The distance of 
the sun, as indivated by the parallax given above, would be 92,- 
059,750 miles. There may beanerror of one-four-hundredth part 
either way, making the distance that much greater or less than 
the above number. 

UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC ROADs.—The London underground 
electric road has proved a success. There is also an underground 
electric road in this country—a tunnel four and a half miles long 
under the city of Baltimore—but this is used for freight alone, 
the motors hauling forty loaded cars at a speed of thirty-six miles 
an hour. 

NICKEL STEEL.—The manufacture of armor plateof nickel steel, 
and the treatment of it by the Harvey process, and by oil temper- 
ing, has resulted in a product so tough that it is very difficult to 
tool it, A rail made of this kind of steel would be practically 
indestructible. 


FALL OF A METEOR.—A meteor fourteen inches in circumfer- 
ence fell into the street, with a rushing sound near Albany, Ore., 
recently. It was very hot, and charred the board upon which it 
was placed. The stone had the appearance of a volcanic pro- 
duction. 


LonG DISTANCE TELEPHONE.—The telephone line between New 
York and Chicago is twice as long as any heretofore in use. The 
instruments used on it areso perfect that even a whisper can be 
successfully transmitted across the 950 miles. 


ALUMINUM SHOES FOR HORSES.—Russia has tried an experiment 
with aluminum shoes for cavalry horses. A few horses in the 
Finland dragoons were shod with one aluminum shoe and three 
iron shoes each, the former being on the fore foot in some cases 
and on the hind foot in others. The experiments lasted six weeks, 
and showed that the aluminum shoes lasted longer and preserved 
the foot better than the iron ones. 


PaRiIs TO HAVE A BIG TELESCOPE.—It is proposed to construct 
the largest telescope ever known for the next Paris exposition, 
which will be held in 1900. The telescope is to Be on the refiect- 
ing principle, a mirror instead of a lens being employed to con- 
verge the rays of light to afocus. This concave mirror will be 
made of silvered glass and will have the colossal diameter of nine 
feet ten inches. It will be mounted at the bottom of a big tube 
having a length of 132 feet, which is more than double the length 
of any existing telescope. The largest telescope hitherto made is 
the Rosse telescope at Birr castle, Ireland, which has a reflector 
six feet in diameter and a tube sixty feet long. The Lick telescope 
patonge to the refracting class, the lens having a diameter of three 

eet, 








EAGLE POCKET 


ENCIL (COMPASS 


No. 553: 








This Pocket Pencil Compass is the BEST, MOST PRACTICAL, SIMPLEST and 
CHEAPEST ever offeredto the public. It is advantageously alike for both School and Draughts- 
man’s use and can be used as a pencil-holder and protector. Its simplicity is such that it cannot 
get out of order and its Cheapness will insure its preterence and popularity. 


Send 25 cents for samples including the Celebrated EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS 


and STEEL PENS. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
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Two Delightful Books. 


above. Wearealso just beginning the issue of most of them i 
the style represented by Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt 
top, at prices 20 cents a copy higher than for cloth binding. 


World’s Best Books. 


Almost fabulously cheap for such excellent editions; 
nearly all in this or larger type, always fine paper an 
thoroughly good cloth binding, or half morocco, gilt 
top, for 20 cents more, when published. 


Not many books in American literature will receive from 
book-lovers so nearly unanimousa verdict of ‘ delightful” as 


Ik Marvel’s *“*Dream Life”’ 


and “‘Reveries of a Bachelor.” 

The new: editions now ready, beautiful, new, large type, 

nicely printed and daintily bound, reduced in price from 

$1.25 to 20 cents each, plus 5 cents postage, if by mail, 
will secure an enormous sale. 

But the greatest marvel of the day, to book-buyers is our 


The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, $20.00. 


The full set is now ready. It is a es, in type shown 
by these lines, of the last (9th) English edition, over 20,500 
pages, including more than 10,000 illustrations, and 200 
maps ; price in cloth, $20.00; half Russia, $24.80. 
imen pages and full particulars sent free on request. 
Membership in the Encyclopedia Britannica Coéperative 
Club costs only $1.00 extra, and secures the encyclopedia on 
payments of only 5 cents a day or $1.00 every twenty days. 


That Pretty Evangeline. 

Our edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” is a pretty sur- 
rise for book-lovers. It is in type, with 45 illustrations 
y Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on very fine 

and hefivy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and silver 
and gold. We sell it for 729 cents! plus 6c. for postage, if by 
mail. This covers only about the cost of manufacture by the 
100,000 copies, our object being, not profit, but to show what 
can be done for a little money; the sale is immense. 


iT 7 7 9° e 
More “Surprise” Bargains. 
Sample books in the hands of pleased customers proving to be 
our best means of advertising, we offer, also, the following, 
which represent different styles in which we issue a large num- 
ber of the world’s best books; the prices cover only about the 
cost of manufacture by the 100,000 copies: 


J. Fenimore Cooper’s “The Pilot,” cloth, » postage, 8c, 
” it ° postage, &. 
Readers, 10c., postage, 4c. 


Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt top, 
“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for Eng! 

The following are a few titles selected from our last Catalogue. 
Prices are given for cloth binding, the style and a of most 
of them being represented by per’s ‘“‘The Pilot,” offered 


Please mention this paper 
when you write. 





|, 20.gente, postage Grocers Futvoon Decisive Betties 
pm Aa Letter Ebers’ Uarda, A Romance 
Utopia, orate Th +" Tom Brown at Orford 
omas More Fi 

Mrs. Caudle’ The plighter, by Cumming 
Vathek, by Beckford Self malo by Samuel Smiles 

25 cents, postage 6c. ag — 
Great American Humorists A = Vite ode = 


Carlyle’s Heroes and Liero Worshi 
-Cotta Family ° = 


Frankliws y 2 —- h 
's Au v 
Hawthorne’s Grandiather's Chair 








" 
Hans Anderson's Fairy Tales The Koran, 





k of Synonyms 


Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 
izot’s Histo: of Cie iitention 
‘8 French and . 
Zahner’s German and ne. Distineny 


9c. 
Confucius, ete. 
Confessions of St. A 
Darwin's Origin of — 
Favorite American ms 
Ideal 6 volumes in 1 


} — of the Creator 
o Rocks 
Old R 


Platarch’s Illustrious Men 





e Ey 

Kingsley’s Interwoven 
Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii 8 earean Quetati 

rummond’s Nat Law Wallace's The in Egypt 

*s The Pleasures of Life = of the Pueblos 
Robinson Crusoe Ww Wisdom and Eloquence 
‘s Romola 60 cents, postage 12c. 

Freee AL “Abbey Carlyle’s French Revolution 


's er 
Sea Tales, 10 volumes, each 30c 


its, postage 9c. 
Beecher’s Lect ures to Young Men 


Classic Comedies 
John Halifax, Gentleman 


arrar’s Early Days of Christianity 
Tales and} Haines English Literature 
75 cen’ age 10c. 
Washington and His Generals 
Napoleon and His Marshals 
Lossing’s Eminent Americans 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, 2 volumes 





A n B O ok supplied; the Britannica at one- 
y sizth its former price is a fair 

illustration of what we are doing for book-buyers all along 

the line; 128-page Catalogue sent for two-cent stamp. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


“We do amiss to d JF, 
ae Sees spend seven or eig' sare merely ot A 
Virgil, Cesar, H Cicero, . Juvenal 

Teneqnon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, 61.66. 

all other systems. Price 0 teachers for examination, 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 


scraping together omen miserable Latin and 
Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Latin Grammar adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


wate le 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 


nt Illustrated Cata! e 


dress, 7 Wasuiveton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Magnifice logue FREE. Ad 
LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 








Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers of 
Bunting Flags, Silk Flags, 
Flags of All Nations, 
Cotton Flags, &c., &c. 


No. 9& 14 and Wo, 12 Park Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











ADERS will confer a favor by men- 


E 
BEATTY’S ORGANS 324 PIANOS $33 up R tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Want Cat’ 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N, F 





when communicating with advertisers. 


FRENCH! 


‘* French with or without a Master.” 

By M. D. Berurz. Most practical course in 
French Conversations, Reading and Writing, for 
self-instruction. Clubs or schools. 1 vol., $1.00. 
Berurtz & Co., Madison or N. Y. 

Jenkins, 851 6th Ave., N. Y. 
Brentano's, Union ——. N, Y, 
Cart SCHOENHOF, on, 





SHORTHAND. 
B: C. Grecory, Supt. Public 1. Dey 
ene. “your peon on Trenton, N. J 
ears, and are row begin their 
Zeosens achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 


very 
bed e enographic Teacher” (i5c.) and 

* Manual” .) sent on receipt of 5 
[paag PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., 
TAKE (+ oe: evening) at Isaac Pitman’ 
of Shorthand a 5 


Metropoligan nd Type writing, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. i7th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc- 
tion Thorough. Circulars 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WorK. 
Teeth without Piates. 

and scientific branch of dentistry known 

oo Seecmeut with oe tent mec ma ee to 
tmsure ap artistic success and 5 

cares every facility for this class of + can 

class workusansuip. yA 1868, . _ 


Dr W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St, LY. 


Musical, far sounding, and bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Chinebes. &ec. 


WEF Rot, fr. “TS26" 


Description and prices on application 
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E, L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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Pus.isHepD WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scnoor Journat is sent seelasty to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms for Our Publicati ms: 
Per year. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. $2.50 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Prim ary Edition. Monthly - - 1,00 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

en 4 - -— ~* 

OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - 
Club Bates on Application. 
Please send remittances by draft on N, Y., Postal 


Order, or Registered Letter. Address all letters 
about subscriptions to our N., Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE: | NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : 





B. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash Av., Chicago, I1.! 352 Washington St., Boston. 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 





Publishers’ Desk. 


The following letter needs no explana- 
tion : 

NEw YORK, Feb. 16, 1893. 

MEssrs. LAWTON & COMPANY, 

20 Vesey St., New York. 

DEAR SIRS :—The Simplex Printer came 
through in good condition. To say that I 
am delighted with it would be a very mild 
statement. It far surpasses anything of the 
kind I had ever examined. As a teachers’ 
aid it is invaluable. Yours very truly, 

JOHN DAVIs. 
& 

A great work is in progress in the estab- 
lishment of school libraries in different parts 
of the country. Educators look upon this 
as one of the most important educational 
movements of the time. The country has 
the H. Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, to thank for much of this work. In 
their eighth annual catalogue 2,000 volumes 
in special library binding are listed ; 30,000 
volumes are carried in stock. Their plan 
and the character of their books are en- 
dorsed by the best educators in the country. 
Persons who are not teaching can secure 
employment with them establishing school 
libraries. Write for catalogue and terms. 

” 


There is no doubt many positions are open 
to teachers at all seasons of the year. Those 
who wish to test the truth of this state- 
ment should address the Albany Teachers’ 
Agency, H. P. French, manager, 24 State 
street, Albany, N. Y. They have frequent 
calls for good teachers with good records. 
During the year they have secured over one 











Disludge Bile, 

Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 
Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health, 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365; Canal St. 
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hundredi positions in New York state alone. 
Send stamp for application form. 


We have again been reminded by the oc- 
currence of another holiday (Washington's 
birthday) that the mission of the public 
school is to teach patriotism. The sthool 
that does not have a flag flying, especially 
on extra occasions, is hardly considered up 
to the time. Bunting flags, silk flags, flags 
of all nations, cotton flags, etc., may be ob- 
tained of the Consolidated Fireworks Co., of 
America, Nos, 9 and 11 and No. 12 Park 
Place, New York. Send for their illustrated 
catalague. 

ad 


Prof. George S. Palmer, of Harvard col- 
lege, says of Dole’s American Citizen: ‘‘ An 
admirable piece of work and, as far as I 
know, nothing of the sort exists anywhcre. 
The author has made the matter as simple as 
it safely can be, clear too, and constantly at- 
tractive.” This admirable book is intended 
as a text-book on civics and morals or as 
supplementary reeding for grammar and high 
schools. Another book that may be used 
for supplementary reading, or as a text- 
book is Miss Spear’s I.eaves and Flowers. 
Those teaching elementary botany will find 
this suitable to their needs. Information 
concerning these books may be had by ad- 
dressing D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and London. 


Those who are seeing the sights of New 
York city, and also those who are looking 
for bargains, will scarcely fail to visit the 
store of James McCreery & Co., Broadway 
and 11th street. Their annual clearing sale 
of cloaks, newmarkets, jackets, capes, and 
suits commences this week. These goods 
will be shown on separate counters and 
marked in plain figures to close out the entire 
stock to make room for spring goods. Ele- 

ant imported wraps from $25 to $125. 
ormerly $50. to $300. The balance of their 
imported costumes are marked at less than 
one half the cost of importation. 
* 

Poets’ No. Vick’s Floral Guide for 1893 
is a perfect gem of art. On the front cover 
is a colored illustration of Begonia, and on 
the back a delicately tinted drawing of the 
new Alpine Aster, and the whole is so made 
as to show parts of a ship, with its sailors 
at work, and the captain on the bridge, 

‘* Carrying plants and bulbs and seeds, 
Everthing the garden needs. 
* 7. * * * 


‘* At every port their craft will call 
With goods from Vick’s for one and all.” 


- 

The inside is very satisfying to the cul- 
tured eye. Five beautiful colored illustra- 
tions, of Pansies, Dahlias, Cannas, Clematis 
and Dutchman’s Pipe, and Corn and Pota- 
toes. Every kind of flower for every place, 
the old favorites so improved and enlarged 
one must take Vzck’s Floral Guide to keep 
up with the times; Phlox and Poppies and 
Pansies that our grandmothers would not 
know at all. Then the vegetables, the 
Charmer Pea and Golden Nugget Corn— 
just to read about makes one’s mouth water 
—and how to raise them. This number is 
full of appropriate quotations from promi- 
nent authors. One by Phoebe Cary so well 
expresses a lady’s thoughts when making 
out an order : 

‘‘T know not which I love the most, 
Nor which the comeliest show.” 

Send 10 cents for the Guzde, and deduct 
this amount when sending order. It is 
published by James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, 
 & 2 
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Mary! what preparation keeps your hair 





so beautiful? Hall’s Hair Renewer, always. 





As Large 


As a dollar were the 
scrofula sores on my 
poor little boy, sicken- 
ing and disgusting. They 
were especially severe 
2; on his legs, back of his 
= ears and on his head. 
I gave him Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. In two weeks 


the sores commenced to 
heal up; the scales came off and all over his 
body new and healthy flesh and skin formed. 
When he had taken two bottles of HOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA,he wasfree from sores.” 
Harry K. Rusy, Box 356, Columbia, Penn. 


Hoop’s PILLS are a mild, gentle, painless, 
safe and efficient cathartic. Always reliable. 25c, 


. TS rar 
Joseph Ruby. 
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Looking Better 
feeling better— _— 
better in every- 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people. stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
spirits is every- 
thing. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough— it fortifies 
the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 

















BOV/ININE 


Surgeon-General 
Murray used it suc- 
cessfully for nervous 
dyspepsia in his own 
family. 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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oa peoUS . HarEy, 
KS . of page <r 2 
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Before 


ent 3 mos. “70 

exhausted by ailments that I could not . 
doany work. The accompanying fig-| Weight 245 Ibs 195 
ures show the result of 3 months’ treat-|Bust..... 48in. 37 
ment. I now feel like a new being. Ills) Waist... 40 in. 29 
and pains are all gone. My friends are|Hips.... 57 in. 48 

Will cheerfnil a to inquiries with sro inclosed.' 
PATIENTS TREATE Y MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Harmless. No Starving. Send tamps for to 


ag. 6 cents in stamps for particulars 
W. 0. W. F. SNYDER, W'VICKER'’S THEATER, CHICAGO, ILL 


LADIES! 


Use Oniy 


BROWN’S § yous 
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FRENCH ond 
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Sold by all Dealess. 
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Many a teachers has undoubtedly said to 
himself, “‘ How convenient it would be if I 
had a small font of type with which to dupli- 
cate the numerous things required in the 
course of school-room work,” Information 
concerning such an outfit can be had by ad- 
dressing R. H. Ingersoll and Bro,, 65 Cort- 
landt street, New York. 

* 


There is no doubt about the value of a 
preparation, like Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
for instance, when such a_ well-known 

hysician as Dr. T. H Andrews, of Jeffer- 
son Medical College, of Philadelphia,says of 
it: “ Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.” It assists the weakened stom- 
ach, and makes the process of digestion 
natural and easy. A descriptive pamphlet 
will be sent free by applying to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providehce, R. I 

* 
One thing that marks the last quarter of 


the nineteenth century is the fact that foods ' of workmanship and material. 


are put up in a more palatable form than 
usually. The fine flour that is made into 
bread is deprived of much of its most nutri- 
tive property. This is not so, however, 
with Wheatena, prepared by the Health 
Food Co., 61 Fifth avenue, New York. It 
is nourishing palatable, easily cooked, and 
easily digested. All grocers sell it. Free 
pamphlets will be mailed to all applicants. 


os 
Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
Wix.iaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


s 
Week Stomach strengthened by BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS. 
* 


Magazines, 


—The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health appears with a new and handsome cover 
design. The February number is a very interest- 
ing one. It has biographical sketches and _por- 
traits (half-tone and wood-cut) of Pres. Diaz, 
Samuel J. Tilden, Wm. M. Evarts, Dr. McGlynn, 
and Chauncey M. Depew. There is also a valu- 
ble illustrated article on ‘‘ The Head and Face and 
What they Indicate,” by Nelson Sizer. 


——tThe subject of ‘‘ Artesian Waters in the Arid 
Region ” is treated by Robert T. Hill in the March 
Popular Science Monthly. Mr. Hill corrects some 
erroneous notions that have prevailed concerning 
artesian wells, and explains in what situations bor- 
ings are most likely to be successful. The article 
is fully illustrated. ‘‘ The Decrease of Rural Pop- 
ulation ” is discussed, by John C. Rose, who gives 
full and exact information concerning this tendency, 
and points out the industrial changes to which it is 
due. An interesting and little-known topic in 
colonial history is dealt with by Colonel A. B. 
Ellis, under the title ‘‘ White Slaves and Bond Ser- 
vants in the Plantations.” This is the selling of 
rebellious subjects of the British crown into servi- 
tude in the colonies of North America and the 
West Indies. 


—The Review of Reviews for February appeals 
with uncommon force to men of action and men 
of affairs in the large and small cities of the United 
States. It is full of timely discussion upon such 
questions as the municipal ownership of gas and 
electric lighting works, the problems of city transit 
and administration, the gifts of millionaires for 
public purposes in their respective home cities, and 
such practical questions as the inheritance tax. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOWs’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


a 
IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
om and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, o ite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Filevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 








DRY GoOoDse, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, 
CAPES. 


Our Annual Clearing Sale of 
Cloaks, Newmarkets, Jackets, 
Capes, and suits commences this 
week. These goods will be shown 
on separate counters and marked 
in plain figures, to close out the 
entire stock to make room for 
Spring goods. 

Elegant Imported Wraps from 


Dr. WARNER'S PERFECTION WAISTS | $25.00 to $125.00; formerly $50.00 to 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. $300.00. 


The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection | The balance of our imported 
costumes marked atlessthan one 
, No = a bones or reeds; | half the cost of importation. 
ront and sides steels removable if desired ; Newmarkets and Jackets, $4.00, 
ve henge aaa buttons and adjustable $:.00, $6.00, to $20.00 ; formerly $10.00 
Prices: Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, 85c; to $40.00. 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, 5oc. Fur-trimmed Jackets, $8.00 to 
By mail toc. extra. For sale by leading $20.00 ; reduced from $15.00 to $35.00 


merchants. Capes and Wraps, in a variety of 
WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWAY, N.Y. | styles, $6.00, $8.00, $10.00, to $45.00. 


qaly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.Y. Wns tar tock ct poset REB 


OPIUM erincceeTEs | James MoCreery & CO., 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving 





Simply Perfect. 
Iq) Se 














BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 





LABOR | any amount = NEW YORK. 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 


DEVICE | arithmetic | The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through | pessioNAL TEACHER (°91-'92) is a gen- 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 


sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 eral text-book of the theory and practice 


cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. of education for use at your county insti. 
tute. 60 cts., post paid. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
FLORAL 


VI CK GUIDE. 


For 1893 we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the way of hundreds of beautiful and 
appropriate poetical quotations from the best authors, making The Poets’ Number of Vick’s Floral 
Guide a source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practical part con- 4 
tains Colored Plates of Alpine Aster, Begonia, Dahlias, Dutchman’s Pipe, 
Clematis, Pansies, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings; 
descriptions of the sweetest and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden 
Nugget Corn, which was such a favorite last summer, new Roses, new Chrysan- 
themums, and scores of other grand and good things. Names and prices of every- 
thing one could desire in the way of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 

Sent for only 10 cents, which can be deducted from the first order—thus it 
costs nothing. Cash Prizes. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
CET UP ORDERS. 


GREATAMERICAN LADIES om gti 

















PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
_ EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
. If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34)bs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful poems given 

awaywitb $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary 

ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15, and $20 orders to in uce our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 
Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Guppowder, Sun Sun Chop and 
Mixed. Good mixed teas20c. per Ib. onteuertens in United States 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go farther than three 
pou nds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for seling Pure Good Only 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0. Box 289. 34 & 38 Vesey St, N.Y. 
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NOW READY: 


BRANDS’ ACADEMIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


_ The author of Lessons on the Human Body has prepared 
this work for High Schools and Academies. The same features that have 
rendered his former efforts in this field so successful and popular with 
teachers everywhere are carefully preserved and perfected in this new work 
for advanced classes. Plenty of time has been taken in the preparation of 
the work in order that aid from the most helpful sources of information and 
experience might be laid under contribution. 


Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


- 


a BAR AR AA DRAARASJRAAS . J 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com. 

bining Mental and Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

B ke’s G try and Trigonometry, 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








BRADBURY and EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


“No Algebra superior to ‘Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- 
demic’, designed to prepare boys for our New England colleges, 
has yet been written.”— 


From GeorceE T, Eaton, Prof. of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 


“TI never before taught Algebra with such good results. I 
give the credit of our success to the text-book,” — 


From Miss HEeven M. Parkuurst, High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Copy of the Academic Algebra, for Examination, sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON: 


THE LIBRARY OF 
1607 AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1892 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 











EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 





ADVENTURE DRAMAS ORATION 
ANECDOTES, ESSAY POEMS.” 
Biouwhrmres ere hres, FOr ocy 
CHARACTER SKETCHE HUMOROUS ARTICLE WARS, TRAVE 
CORRESPONDENCE.” SORE ATIVES: . WITCHCRAFTS, in 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. 

The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy persons whose 
time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books for entertainment and instruction 
and to all who wish to know ~~ about books or authors or who wish to improve their own conversation an 
writings. Sold only by subscription through OUR solicitors. For description and address of solicitor write at once. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J. Topp, Train- 
ing Teacher, Aurora, Ill., and Supt. W. B. Powett, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is 
the most sensible, progressive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before 
the public. (G§~ Send for terms for introduction. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS.|New Educational Work. 


Realizing th tantl ing interest in the 
=. zing ie cons’ y growing interes 50 SOLFEGGI 


MUSICAL EDUCATION By F. Paoto Tosti. (Written in this composer's most 


in the country, more especialy in the work of the * ‘ . rs - 
many ublic and private schools, wedesire to call the| ™¢lodious style.) In two Books, §t.00 net, eac 
N. B.— This is one of the most important works 


attention of Teachers to Fart we ae Fe 
ever Published on S0iseggt. 
THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 
A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
aby we 8 ~~ =~ practical utility. Decem- NEW SERIES. ENTITLED 
u : 


Genera Notes. Traininc ror“ TeLuinc By Ear,” | The Kindersarten Series. ; % 
by W. G. McNaucut.. A PLea For THE USE OF THE ee Sngey Saanaes 


Starr Notation in Scnoots, by S. M. Crosste.| Book VIII. The Children’s Musical Peep Show. ) - 








Puri TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL Music. By Micuaet Watson. | » 
ee ame Teter beit Ne| “1X Schootand College Songs for Boye | 
tations). “Curistmas Time,” Two-part Song,| » x7 Sones from Alsop. f g 
By B. Mansett Ramsey. “ THe WassaiL Sonc,” By WEATHERLY & BERAN. 

Christmas Carol, ar for Two Trebles.-“THe) « x11, Cantata for Children, “The Sweet- | & 
Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooxe. est Song.” ByJoserH Roecxer. } * 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. ; 
The Music will also be sold separately, price sc. | E. Heewart . aRengnae Epaate, Hymns, 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 8S, . 
Application, en 
Publishers of all the latest English Songs by Hope 
Price. s _ 4 —_— tactating Temple, Stephen Adams, Paul Rodaey, - Roeckel, 
. 1 J. L. Molloy, etc., etc. Write for catalogues. 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th Street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 








BOOSEY & CO., 3B. 44th St., New York. ' #satse 


) Graded 

Lists for 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 

Lists for teachers’, 

students’, and readers 
reference. Should 

in the hands of every book- 

buyer in the land. 

SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 

















NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL+»> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
ela in Phe Schools of the State. ™ 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
a February. 


School 
er or oon nt yy psy ay 
im 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the to 
which the appointment is made. 


of age of good moral stor, and pase an exainine: 
e an an 

tion at the school entered In Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indi that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of 2) w: also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a Coll H Scheel, Acad 
. or Academic department of a Union a 
State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade Commissioner’s 
Certificate ob’ in the uniforra examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks. 





For particulars concerning the several schools sen 
for cireulars to the Princi as follows 
Brockport, ........CHAS. D. McLean, LL.B. 
Buffalo,........+: --.- JAMES M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortiand..,......... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa.D 
Fredonia ....... +.»-F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Gemeseo...........+5 Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,.... +++-FRANE 8S. Capen, Pa.D. 
Oneonta ............ James M. MiItnzE, Pu.D. 
Oswego... .ccseeee E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg. ........ E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam.,,.........- TuHos. B. STOWELL, Pa 
Pp grad hers’ training 
hi ri @ second cer- 
tificate of puoteloney from the principal of py 
where the work was ‘ormed, will credited with 
the eeowins b, caatters complete for the Normal 
3 thmecic, Grammar, era and Poli 
th » erican History Civil 
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